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PREBACE 


Tuts little book is really an apology 
(Antapologia pro Joanne Genesio) long 
overdue to a great man too often mis- 
understood and misrepresented. It is 
the result of the surprise of one who had 
long felt a prejudice against Sepulveda, 
believing him to have been narrow and 
inhuman, when, on becoming more closely 
acquainted with the facts and after reading 
his letters, he found himself strongly 
attracted by the very man whom he had 
been inclined to denounce. To many 
others this great Spanish humanist and 
neo-Aristotelian must be known only as 
a critic of Erasmus and an ‘upholder of 
slavery ’, and it is in order to introduce to 
them the true Septilveda that these pages 
have been written. They will find more 
on the subject in M. Alfred Morel-Fatio’s 
Historiographie de Charles - Quint (Paris, 
1913), cap. iii, pp. 42-72: Juan Jinés 
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de Septilueda; M. Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Bibliografia Hispano- Latina  Clasica 
(1902), pp. 879-89 ; Francisco Cerda y 
Rico, De Vita et Scriptis Jo. Genesis 
Sepulvedae Cordubensis Commentarius, in 
Opera (1780), vol. i, pp. i-cxii ; Nicolas An- 
tonio, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, i. 700-4 ; 
Gregorio Mayans y Siscar, Vida de D, An- 
tonio Agustin (Madrid, 1734), pp. 25-9 ; 
Fray Enrique Vacas Galindo, £7 Padre 
Fray Bartolomé de las Casas. Su obra y 
su tiempo, especially pp. 1 et seq.: Se- 
pulveda y su doctrina, in the reprint pub- 
lished by the Marqués de Olivart (Madrid, 
1908) of Agui se contiene una disputa o 
controuersia entre el Obispo do fray Bar- 
tholome de las Casas 0 Casaus...y © 
doctor Gines de Sepulueda, Coronista del 
Emperador nuestro senor (Seuilla, 1552). 
{Soto’s summary is printed in Bidbdioteca 
de Autores Espanoles, t. \xv (1873), pp. 
199-207.| Septilveda’s works were pub- 
lished by the Royal Academy of History 
at Madrid in 1780: Joannts Genesii Sepul- 
vedae Opera, 4 vols., Matriti, MDCCLXxXx 
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Septilveda’s Latin letters are contained in 
vol. iii, These Latin works must be con- 
sulted by the student of one of the most 
fascinating periods of history, the first half 
of the sixteenth century in Spain, when 
new countries were being conquered yearly 
beyond the seas, wonderful buildings and 
new universities were springing up every- 
where at home and a passion for knowledge 
and observation and discovery began to 
fill the minds of rich and pooralike. The 
present study is only a small window 
opening on this magic country. Many of 
the greatest minds of that time wrote 
mainly or exclusively in Latin, and from 
them and the last century of faith and 
logical reasoning, as opposed to ‘la 
Raison ’, a duller age cuts itself off volun- 
tarily by neglecting to study one of the 
easier languages. Yet one might have 
believed that a knowledge of what men 
like Luis de Leon, El Pinciano, El Bro- 
cense, Lebrija, Septilveda, and a score of 
others thought and wrote in Latin was 
not uninteresting or unimportant. Sepul- 
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veda somewhere laments the inadequacy 
of Latin to translate Greek, for lack of 
corresponding Latin words (‘quae cum a 
Romanis nunquam fuerint tractata, Latinis 
vocabulis omnino carent’); but such 
difficulties may be overcome: most of our 
modern inventions receive Greek or Latin 
names. A revival of Latin will not only 
provide the only fitting international lan- 
guage but will ina sense restore to Europe 
the lost age of Erasmus. A list of Sepitil- 
veda’s Latin works at the end of the present 
monograph is referred to alphabetically in 
the text. 


October, 1923. 
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PozoBLANCO is the principal town in 
the district to the north-west of Cérdoba 
known as Los Pedroches, a rocky region 
sheltered on the north by the Sierra de la 
Alcudia (5,000 ft.) and on the east by the 
Sierra Morena (2—3,000 ft.). Here, on 
the estate owned by his father, Juan Ginés 
de Septilveda was born in the year 1490 (tr). 
He received the best education that the 
age could supply. After studying at Cér- 
doba he proceeded to the University of 
Alcala, founded in 1508 by Cardinal Cis- 
neros. During the years spent there by 
Septilveda it flourished under the eye of 
its founder and with all the zest of youth 
and of its rivalry with the ancient Univer- 
sity of Salamanca. Alcala is now a ruin 
while Salamanca survives, but the remains 
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of the beautiful Patio Trilingtie and the 
Paraninfo still attest its former splendour. 
The great Lebrija (Nebrissensis) must 
have been away during most of the time 
Sepulveda studied there, but Pedro Ciruelo 
returned from Paris in 1510 to become] — 
Professor of Theology at Alcal4, and Her-| 
nin Niihez de Guzman or de Toledo, of 
Valladolid (El Pinciano),commonly known 
as El Comendador Griego, had become 
Professor of Rhetoric before Septilveda 
left. He studied philosophy for three 
years under Sancho Carranza de Miranda, 
for whom he expressed the highest admira- 
tion (2), and in 1515 he left Alcalé for Italy, 
having been elected to a scholarship at the 
Spanish College at Bologna, where he spent 
seven happy years. This college was 
founded by Cardinal Gil de Albornoz in 
1365 and at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century it could already boast such scholars 
as Elio Antonio de Lebrija (+ 1522), Juan 
Montes de Oca (t+ 1532), and Antonio de 
Burgos (+1525). It possessed an excellent 
library and a magnificent cellar and granary. 
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The college consisted of a massive square 
building round a court planted with bay, 
box, and jasmine, surmounted by the chapel 
and clock-tower and surrounded by out- 
houses and gardens. ‘The situation was 
quiet and remote. From the windows of 
the older dining-hall appeared a lovely 
view of the Apennines. The scholars 
consisted of three Aragonese, one Portu- 
guese, and twenty-six Castilians, men of 
noble birth and untainted old Christian 
descent. Eight of them studied theology, 
four medicine, and the rest canon law. 
Their dress was in other respects similar 
to that worn by doctors of Bologna, but 
they wore a hood such as Salamanca Uni- 
versity copied from them, except that that 
of Salamanca was of a coarse, brown, un- 
coloured material, while theirs was finer 
and amethyst in colour. They were also 
obliged to wear an old-fashioned kind of 
mortar-board called ‘patience’, which 
had been abolished at Bologna, and 
which Septilveda thought might have been 
dispensed with at the Spanish College with 
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advantage (3). Septilveda’s chief teacher 
here was the celebrated Pietro Pompo- 
nazzi (1462-1524), a stimulating professor, 
from whom Sepulveda imbibed his love of 
Aristotle, while his knowledge of Greek and 
native good sense enabled him to be sanely 
critical and not to accept without thinking 
the dangerously agnostic tendencies of his 
teacher, who himself could not read Aris- 
totle in the original(4). Alberto Pio, 
Prince of Carpi, was closely connected 
with the Spanish College and seems to have 
selected from time to time men of especial 
attainments or promise to form his literary 
court at Carpi. He had previously carried 
off another revered friend of Septilveda, 
the Sevillian Juan Montes de Oca, who 
subsequently taught philosophy at Pisa, 
Rome, and Padua. At Carpi Sepuil- 
veda appears to have spent the whole of 
the three years 1522-5, years which, in 
the congenial company of Alberto Pio, 
himself a nephew of Pico della Mirandola, 
and Greek scholars such as the Cretan 
Marcus Musurus, must have been a con- 
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tinuous feast of quiet study, interrupted 
only by long and fascinating literary dis- 
cussions and philosophical arguments. 
Before leaving Bologna he had written and 
published a history and description of the 
Spanish College (a). He was now at work 
on translating Aristotle from the Greek, 
the Meteora (i) presented to Charles V at 
Piacenza and De Ortu et Interitu (h), 
addressed to Pope Adrian, and other 
works, and wrote his treatise on fame (4), 
a few years before Osorio’s De Gloria. 
Alberto Pio’s attachment to those in whom 
he had once placed his confidence was 
well known (5) and Septilveda seems to 
have accompanied him in 1525 to Rome, 
where in 1526 his refutation (c) of Luther’s 
book on freewill was published. Sepul- 
veda speedily won the regard of Pope 
Clement VII, who entrusted him with the 
arduous task of translating into Latin 
Alexander of Aphrodisias’ Greek Com- 
mentary on Aristotle. Septilveda’s version 
(zd) was published in 1527. ‘The events 
of these years at Rome were, however, 
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not wholly literary. In 1526 Sepulveda 
watched from a window with other Spanish 
priests the advance of those turbulent 
friends of Spain, the Ghibelline Colonnas, 
into the streets of Rome. He says that 
most of those sent against them were less 
eager to fight than to share the booty, and) 
that they soon, crying ‘Spain’, joined the 
raiders in sacking the Vatican and other 
houses (6). In the following years he was 
present at the more general and atrocious 
sack of Rome, and as a Spaniard ran some 
danger from the would-be defenders of the 
city (7). Sepulveda thinks that the main 
city might have been defended if there 
had been a leader. Renzo da Ceri, he 
says, could scarcely be induced to return 
to his duty from the safety of the castle of 
St. Angelo, and, ‘I, looking on, was as- 
tonished at his attitude, whether it was 
due to amazement or cowardice’, Perhaps 
Sepulveda does him an injustice; probably 
he could not count on his men, who must 
have been already engaged in helping to 
sack the city. Septilveda himself had 
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taken refuge in St. Angelo with Alberto 
Pio, but later in the day as a Spaniard he 
was ruthlessly turned out into the seething 
streets by Cardinal Orsini (8). After the 
sack of Rome Alberto Pio took refuge in 
‘France, where he soon afterwards died, and 
Septilveda retired to Naples. War, how- 
ever, dogged his footsteps and he witnessed 
the beginning of the siege of Naples (May- 
September 1528), in which the city was 
nearly reduced by famine. Fortunately 
for him, Cardinal Cajetano, the celebrated 
Tommaso de Vio, summoned him away to 
Gaeta, from which boats managed to reach 
Naples almost daily, in order to assist him 
in deciphering difficult passages of the 
Greek Testament (the Cardinal himself 
having no Greek), which he must have 
found vastly more to his taste than Zor- 
menta and starvation at Naples (9). 
Shortly afterwards he entered the house- 
hold of Cardinal Santa Cruz (+ 1540) 
who was a Spaniard: Francisco Quifiones 
[de Leon], and together with Lépez de 
Sttiiga accompanied him to Genoa when, 
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with Cardinals Alessandro Farnese (after- 
wards Paul III) and Hippolito de’ Medici, 
he was sent by Clement VII to greet the 
Emperor, who landed there on August 12, 
1529 (10). With Cardinal de’ Medici 
went another old friend of Septilveda’s, 
the eminent scholar and philosopher Juan 
Montes de Oca. ‘They attended Charles V 
to Piacenza and Bologna, where in Feb- 
ruary of the following year he was solemnly 
crowned Emperor by the Pope. At the 
end of 1529 a long and eloquent address 
to the Emperor by Sepulveda, exhorting 
him to wage war against the Turks (e), was 
printed at Bologna(on January 16, 1530,he 
presented a copy personally at Bologna to 
that keen bibliophile, Hernan Coldén) (11). 
Among other Turkish iniquities he points 
out that the Sultan is heir, like one of the 
family, to a large part of the estates of 
all his subjects. Septilveda, unacquainted 
with the ways of modern income taxation, 
considered this an intolerable tyranny : 
‘O novum genus tyrannidis et prioribus 
saeculis apud humaniores gentes inaudi- 
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tum! O avaritiam intolerabilem !’ (12) 
After the Emperor’s departure in April 
1530 Sepulveda returned to Rome, where 
he was soon engaged in writing an apology 
_|(g) of his old friend and patron the Prince 
of Carpi against the attacks of Erasmus, 
and in composing a treatise on marriage 
and divorce (/) in which he takes the 
side of the Spanish Queen Katherine 
against Henry VIII (13). In December 
1532 (14) he was, with Paolo Giovio, again 
at Bologna, having accompanied Pope 
Clement when he went thither once more 
to meet the Emperor and settle the serious 
differences that had arisen between them. 
Between the two conferences Sepulveda 
had to mourn the death of his friend 
Diego Lépez de Stufiga at Naples. Out 
of conversations with his fellow country- 
men at Bologna grew Sepulveda’s dialogue 
Democrates (i), the scene of which is laid 
in the gardens of the Vatican. In this 
dialogue, published at Rome in 1535, and 
addressed to Don Fernando de Toledo, 
Duke of Alba, Democrates more especially 
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represents the views of Septilveda (15). A 
few years later (1541) a Spanish version by 
Cardinal Quiiiones’ secretary, Antonio Bar- 
ba, appeared at Seville. Clement VII had 
entrusted Cardinal Quinones with the re- 
form of the Breviary, and Diego de Neyla, 
Sepulveda’s lifelong friend since early 
Alcala4 days, was commissioned by the 
Cardinal to revise it; Septilveda helped 
him in the work (16); so that these three 
Spaniards are intimately connected with 
the Lxglish Book of Common Prayer (1549) 
largely based on the reformed Breviarium 
Romanum of Quinones, which appeared in 
1536 in the pontificate of Paul ITI, thirteen 
years before Cranmer’s book was published. 
Septlveda threw himself wholeheartedly 
into all these literary labours, for which he 
found a stay at Rome so congenial owing 
to the easy access to books and men of 
learning, although there were also many 
troublesome affairs and intrigues from 
which it was difficult to escape. We know 
that (probably about 1530) he held a Chair 
of Moral Philosophyat Rome(17). Achange 
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of some importance to him was the death in 
September 1534 of Pope Clement VII, who 
had always shown himself very friendly to 
Sepulveda. When therefore the Emperor 
Charles V, after conquering Tunis in 
1535, arrived in Rome in April of the 
following year and offered Sepulveda the 
postof official chronicler, hisrestlessly eager 
spirit (18) must have accepted with some 
alacrity. The duties of his new post were 
serious and strenuous in view of the Em- 
peror’s constant travels and warfare, and 
Sepulveda prepared to forsake peace and 
literature for the turmoil of the camp (19) ; 
but the Emperor in the year of Septilveda’s 
appointment returned to Spain, and later 
health and age prevented his chronicler 
(who was ten years older than the Em- 
peror) from accompanying him into Ger- 
many (20). Septilveda now, after being 
commissioned by Cardinal Santa Cruz to 
visit officially his old College at Bologna, 
repaired to Genoa. On November 17 the 
Emperor and his suite embarked, but all 
was not plain sailing. After the Duke of 
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Savoy and his wife Beatrice, daughter of 
the late King Manuel of Portugal, had 
landed near Nice, the Emperor’s ships 
were harassed and delayed by dangerous 
and contrary winds, and they were more- 
over in danger of attack from the French 
and Turkish galleys at anchor in the 
harbour of Marseilles. Amid the general 
anxiety Septilveda, standing near the Em- 
peror, heard him remark characteristically : 
‘If they are men, they will come and attack 
us here’ (21). The enemy refrained, the 
wind veered, and at the very end of the year 
1536 the Emperor and his chronicler came 
in sight of the coast of Spain. Septilveda, 
undaunted by his recent experience, pro- 
posed to re-embark at Barcelona for 
Valencia, but at the last moment he was 
informed by the commander of the fleet, 
Don Alvaro de Bazan, that it would only 
touch at Denia, further south. Sepulveda 
therefore hired mules and proceeded to 
Valladolid by land ; by so doing he and 
the Greek books and manuscripts collected 
during twenty years in Italy escaped ship- 
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wreck, for at Tortosa he came upon the sur- 
vivorsof the fleet, which had been scattered 
by a storm (22). The excellent impression 
made by Septilveda on the Emperor, a 
keen judge of men, is proved by the fact 
that he was chosen with Honorato Juan 
to assist Siliceo as tutor to the young 
Prince of Asturias (23). Henceforth his 
headquarters were at Valladolid, although 
a great part of his time, especially the 
winters, was spent in the milder climate of 
Andalucia, where he lived at Pozoblanco 
in the company of his brother Bartolomé, 
who had retired from the Army(24). The 
gardens on the foothills of the Sierra Mo- 
rena, even in the depth of winter, are 
crowded with violets, jonquils, roses, and 
jasmine and starred with oranges. Seputil- 
veda gives us several most charming de- 
scriptions of his own Sierra Morena es- 
tate (pracdium Marianum), known as ‘ La 
Huerta del Gallo’, which seems to have 
been an extension of that of Pozoblanco, 
Sepulveda having enclosed and cultivated 
the neighbouring hillside; he thought it 
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must surely excel in beauty the Tusculan 
estate of Cicero, and although he might 
justifiably have aspired to therichest bishop- 
ric in the land he could without bitterness 
compare his modest estate with the more 
splendid possessions of the Bishop of Cér- 
doba. At the end of his De Regno et 
Regis Officio (1571), after declaring that 


absence of lakes and marshes, he has a 
few remarks about Spanish cities, and after 
noting the strong positions of Toledo and 
Cuenca, ‘ urbes ad inambulandum et equi- 
tandum propter soli inaequalitatem  in- 
eptissimas’, and the equally strong but 
less precipitous Septilveda (‘ unde genus 
nostrum’), which he identifies with the 
ancient Segobriga, he soon comes to Cér- 
doba and the Sierra Morena. The climate 
of Cordoba is temperate and healthy, the 
surrounding country is fruitful and fair ; 
it has ever been fertile in great men: 
Mena, ‘civis noster’, and Pomponius Mela 
were dear to Septilveda as natives of Cér- 
doba, besides ‘its other great. Romans, 
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Arabs, and modern Spaniards. The slopes 
of the Sierra Morena were planted with 
pleasant gardens, vines and olives and all 
kinds of fruit-trees, the figs were especially 
excellent and the springs of delicious water, 
and in Spring they were pervaded with the 
scent of orange-trees in flower (25). To 
such a paradise Septilveda was able fre- 
quently to retire and spend happy days in 
eager study. If he did not, like his friend 
Guajardo at Trassierra, a village two 
leagues from Cérdoba, pass the svesta 
under a shady fig-tree or mulberry, falling 
asleep to the cooing of doves and song of 
nightingales and awaking to read Cicero 
or Livy or Quintus Curtius (26), he found 
unfailing delight in walking at dawn saying 
his hours beneath the trees musical with 
birds, listening to the song of the nightin- 
gale, orat evening, whentheorange-blossom 
gave out its full scent, and the murmur of 
the stream fell more distinctly, or watching 
the bees at their work about the thyme 
and rosemary, or the thrushes which fed 
on the berries of arbutus, wild olive, len- 
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tisk, and myrtle. At various seasons of 
the year he was busy with planting, prun- 
ing, or vintage. Two springs provided 
water unfailingly. One stream flowed 
below, another came leaping and laughing 
down the hillside, and after watering a 
grove of orange-trees formed a large pond. 
The lower stream, less copious in summer, 
passed through vines and pines, olives, 
cypress, almond and oak, and then 
through all manner of fruit-trees, citron and 
orange, quince, cherry and plum, pear, fig, 
and apple, and was fringed with reeds, 
willows, hazels, and alders. Watchdogs 
at night kept away the foxes, which 
abounded in the neighbouring woods, 
from his doves and chickens. The Bishop 
of Cérdoba had promised him some young 
peacocks. No wonder that his JZarta- 
nenses dies were dear to him, and he con- 
sidered his enjoyment very innocent and 
not to be dismissed as unworthy of a grave 
theologian. Here he found solitude and 
independence and was able to possess his 
soul in peace. The solitude was only 
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comparative, for with his secretary (Sebas- 
tian de Leon, after Septilveda’s death 
secretary to Archbishop Antonio Agustin) 
and various dependents the household 
numbered over twenty. Sometimes a 
drought like that of Egypt would afflict 
him, or incessant rains put a stop to any 
building or other work and make the 
road to Cérdoba impassable, and then his 
friend the Bishop of Cérdoba would have 
the laugh over him; but as a rule the 
great humanist among his birds and 
flowers must have been one of the most 
serenely happy men in Europe. To his 
friend El Comendador Griego (+ 1553) 
he writes in 1544: ‘I am almost become 
a farmer, and agriculture seems to me 
closely allied to philosophy. Therefore I 
have hedged in an estate and planted it 
chiefly with vines, but with many and 
various fruit-trees amongst them; and 
I ordered oak for barrels to be cut in the 
waning of the winter moon, according to 
the precepts of the wise, so that my ex- 
cellent wine (which I can assure you, from 
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my own last year’s experience and that of 
many others, rivals the finest wines of| 
Spain) may be stored in the best casks, 
those of oak being far preferable to those 
of pine or larch, or other such wood.’ 
After which delightful interlude he joins 
issue again with El Pinciano concerning 
the interpretation of Pliny (27). His life 
was as busy in Spain as it had been in 
Italy (28). Idleness had ever been a 
thing unknown to him. In 1538 he pub- 
lished his Theophilus (7) dealing with the 
question as to when it might be necessary 
to denounce a crime unknown to others, 
and ten years later his Latin translation of 
Aristotle’s Poditica (/); between these 
dates, at Venice in 1546, appeared his 
lucid and important work on reforming 
the Calendar (4), the first real step forward 
in a question which had been raised at 
the Fifth Lateran Council in r515. He 
wished to recapture the runaway year 
(‘annum tanquam sua sede pulsum et 
errantem in domum et viam reducendo’) 
by cancelling twenty days (December 12— 
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31), making Christmas and the winter 
solstice coincide on January 1. But it is) 
curious that a careless reading of the) 
passage might make him say eleven days: 
‘mensis December ejus anni diebus un-) 
decim absolvatur’ (29). In 1543 he had) 
been sent with the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, and Siliceo, now Bishop of Carta- 
gena, to meet Princess Maria of Portugal) 
at Badajoz. Four servants in blue livery 
attended him, and two pages in black, 
mounted on their mules, besides.his chap- 
lain (30). From Badajoz he wrote a letter 
to Prince Philip on October 27. If Philip 
expected to receive news of his bride from 
his learned correspondent, he was dis- 
appointed, for the letter was concerned 
wholly with the archaeology of the Roman 
province of Lusitania. About this time 
Septilveda was at work on his second 
Democrates, a treatise which circulated 
rapidly in manuscript, became the subject 
of bitter controversy, and must have put 
an end to his hopes of preferment. He 
had to content himself with the post of 
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chronicler and two or three small benefices 
—that of Archpriest of Ledesma and bene- 
fices at Salamanca and Cérdoba Cathe- 
drals (31). In 1550 he personally cham- 
pioned his cause against Las Casas at 
Valladolid and had also visited for the same 
reason the Universities of Salamanca and 
Alcala, where, after thirty years, he found 
few old friends remaining ( fexpaucos repert), 
but henceforth seems to have lived chiefly 
in Andalucia. In the summer of 1554 he 
was dangerously ill there, and recovered 
slowly. Three years later he went to visit 
his old master the Emperor Charles V at 
Yuste. A fine February enticed him to 
set forth early in March, but as soon as 
they were in the mountains they repented, 
for the torrents were all swollen with rain 
and melting snow. So they came to Gua- 
dalupe and Plasencia. The return journey 
across the mountains to Alba and Sala- 
manca was even worse ; the passes seemed 
steeper than Hesiod’s Hill of Virtue, frozen 
heights frowned upon them, precipices 
yawned at their feet, snow and rain de- 
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scended. At Salamanca he was hospitably 
entertained by his friend Neyla, now Canon 
of Salamanca, and after a few days’ rest 
went on to Ledesma; but these months 
of constant wet affected his health, he 
caught cold and became weak through 
loss of appetite (32). In 1563 and 1564 
we know that he was at work on his 
chronicle of Philip IJ, and in 1571 he 
published his De Regno et Regis Officio, 
fifty years after the appearance of his first 
work at Bologna. In the same year he 
made his will (he left his Greek books and 
‘manuscripts to the library of Cérdoba 
Cathedral, not to the Escorial), and died 
not many months afterwards. The exact 
year is not certain (33), but it seems to 
have been 1572 or 1573. He had pre- 
pared two tombs, for himself and_ his 
brother, on their estate at Pozoblanco 
(Whitewell), and had written his own 
epitaph, inscribed on white marble. In 
1564 he had entailed the estate of Pozo- 
blanco on his brother Bartolomé and the 
latter’s daughter Maria and their heirs, on 
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condition that they should retain the name 
of Sepulveda (34). His long life had been 
| a crowded one. He had seen all the 
horrors of the sack of Rome, had been in 
danger of starving in the siege of Naples, 
had conversed intimately with Pope Cle- 
ment VII and the Emperor Charles V, 
had met Alfonso de Valdés at Piacenza, 
dined with Cardinal Pole at Toledo and 
with the Constable of Castille at Barce- 
lona, had known a host of Italian and 
Spanish scholars and men of letters, in- 
cluding the historian Zurita and Pedro 
Mexia, and had discussed Aristotle at 
Madrid with Alexo Vanegas and Honorato 
Juan ; he had taken part in many a literary 
and philosophic and religious discussion 
in the palace of Carpi and the gardens of 
the Vatican, he had deciphered Latin in- 
scriptions in the garden of Angelo Colocci, 
and he had corresponded with Erasmus 
and many other famous men of the day. 
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Ir is in his letters, the seven books of 
which, dedicated to the Marqués de Mon- 
dejar (to whom Leon de Castro two years 
earlier had dedicated El Pinciano’s collec- 
tion of proverbs), were printed during his 
lifetime at Salamanca (1557), that we learn 
to know Septilveda best. They deal with 
subjects of great variety. He corresponded 
with Cano and Agustin, Martin Pérez de 
Oliva (1457-1530), and Francisco de 
Argote on the question of the overseas 
natives, with Erasmus on textual criticism 
of the Greek Testament, with the Bishop 
of Vicenza and Alberto Pio on translating 
Aristotle, with Honorato Juan (1507-66), 
of whom he inquires in 1544 whether 
Prince Philip has yet returned to the 
Muses after his marriage; with Prince 
Philip himself on Roman roads and in- 
scriptions. He writes to Alfonso de Valdés 
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on the subject of Erasmus, to his brother, 
the even more celebrated Juan de Valdés, 
on portents seen in Rome (in 1531), such 
as perturbed Melanchthon, and on the 
text of Pliny, to Cardinal Mendoza re- 
cording recent sensational crimes at Rome, 
to Luis de Avila and his brother the Mar- 
qués de las Navas to thank them for the 
gift of the former’s historical work (35), to 
Siliceo to ask for a promised book. In his 
letter to Don Juan de Toledo, Bishop of 
Cérdoba, he refers to the favour of the 
Duke of Alba and of Cardinal Santa Cruz, 
in that to the Marqués de Gibraleon he 
discusses whether owners of doves are 
responsible for the damage they may do 
to crops, noting the protection given at 
certain seasons to various game. He 
thanks Pedro Mexia (36) for attentions 
shown to him at Seville, and Diego de 
Simancas, afterwards Bishop of Badajoz, 
for a copy of his De Catholicis Institu- 
tiontbus (1552), tells the Marquesa de 
Zenete, friend and pupil of Vives, about 
his historical studies, sends short notes to 
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Paris booksellers and Paulus Manutius 
about the publication of various of his 
books, and asks Neyla (37) to see his 
letters through the press at Salamanca. 
To Cardinal Gaspar Contarini he deplores 
the decay of morals, and advocates the 
reform of the priesthood and (in 1541) 
the immediate meeting of a _ council 
(which, he says, is only talked of in time 
of war) against heresy, and writes also 
about the reform of the Calendar. His 
letter to the Duke of Frias treats of certain 
Roman inscriptions and the site of Nu- 
mancia, that to Cardinal Tavera, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, of the drought and 
other matters, that to the Duke of Najera 
of different forms of government and of, 
the Syracusan luxury which in Spain had 
replaced the Spartan fare of old. He 
sends a letter of greeting to Don Fernan- 
do de Valdés, Archbishop of Seville, to 
Diego Fernandez, Professor of Greek at 
Salamanca, praising his studies, to the 
Dean of Cérdoba in praise of illustrious 
Cordobese, and to the Vice-Chancellor of 
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Aragon to recommend a friend at Zaragoza. 
He discusses Aristotelian definitions with 
Fray Miguel de Medina (38), the salvation 
of pre-Christians with Pedro Serrano (39), 
writes to Fray Luis de Caravajal (40) 
about the joys of life in the country, to 
Cardinal Pole about his history of Charles V, 
to Luis de Lucena (41) on the latter’s 
sojourn in Rome, and to El Pinciano and 
Villalpando on points of scholarship. Al- 
most the only Spanish from his pen that 
has survived are his letters (1549 and 
1560) to Philip II and his letters (1563) 
to Martin Pérez de Oliva, of Cérdoba, 
thanking him for having sent him the 
Anales (42) of Zurita, which he praises : 
‘escrita muy gravemente y con mucha 
diligencia y buen estilo, y aunque escrita 
en romance bien parece de hombre docto 
en latin’, although he criticizes ‘algunas 
palabrillas que no son muy castellanas’, 
which he supposes must be Aragonese. 
The interest of his Latin letters lies in the 
light they throw upon the times, the many 
important subjects they touch upon, and 
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in their human note. When, in writing 
to Cano, he says that against the verdict 
of the few at Alcala and Salamanca all 
Spain is arrayed, we are reminded what 
a galaxy of scholars Renaissance Spain 
produced. He finds fault with Spanish 
envidta (43), the reason which made Arias 
Montano anxious to live in Italy. He 
refers to the men who wish to appear 
theologians and philosophers without read- 
ing even the gospels or having the most 
superficial acquaintance with Aristotle, and 
to the sophists of the age who have in- 
vented a new kind of philosophy ‘in 
nugis et puerilibus tricis tempus infeliciter 
terentes’. He deplores the quarrels of 
the priesthood and mentions the dangerous 
character of the times (44). He complains 
of the hardships of travel, of the inns (45), 
and the state of the roads after rain, 
wishing that journeying might be done 
on wings, and he notes the importunity 
of relatives and dependents when eccle- 
siastics are concerned (46). Everywhere 
he shows his independence and good 
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sense. He defended the monks against 
ithe attacks of Erasmus, but he warns 
a friend to be cautious: ‘Are you unaware 
what dangerous enemies the monks can 
be, especially if you open the old wounds 
from which sprang their war against Eras- 
mus, whom they for that reason hate most 
heartily anddo not cease to attack his “ im- 
pious ” shade with every insult and execra- 
tion? Continue then to jest, but let your 
jests not penetrate beyond the walls of 
your own house’ (47). Sepulveda himself 
had been advised to walk circumspectly. 
A correspondent informed him of a report 
that he had been arrested by the Inquisi- 
tion, others implored him not to incur the 
hatred of the Dominican Order, which, it 
must always be remembered, included 
many of the most eminent writers and 
humanists of the century and was by no 
means opposed to culture. His own 
words of warning to his friend were no 
doubt written when he was in the thick of 
his battle with the Dominicans. Erasmus 
in attacking the monks had not in his mind 
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those of Spain, who had been reformed at 
the beginning of the century or earlier, and 
by most accounts compared very favourably 
with those beyond the Mediterranean and 
the Pyrenees (48). In 1567, in a letter 
from Pozoblanco dated April 3, Septilveda 
had to defend his manuscript version of 
the £¢hics of Aristotle against certain 
strictures of the Inquisition (49). 
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A LARGE part of Septilveda’s correspon- 
dence was devoted to controversies, for he 
took a leading part in most of the burning 
questions of the day, and although he 
habitually showed consideration for others 
and observed the precept (which he quotes) 
to attack abuses, not persons, his sound 
judgement, love of truth, and considered 


statements brought upon him the enmity 
of extremists and enthusiasts. The ex- 
tremists meet and clash like mountains 
overhead, to the detriment of the man who 
would walk through the lovely valley of 
temperance between them. In attacking 
Luther, Septilveda, like Osorio, abandoned 
all moderation and poured forth the vials 
of his wrath in abuse of a personal kind. 
Luther’s work De Servo Arbitrio had been 
answered by Erasmus in a somewhat half- 
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hearted and superficial treatise, De “ero 
arbitrio d.arpt37 (Basileae, 1524), in which) 
the famous humanist does not appear at! 
his best, and there was certainly room for| 
the fuller and more determined reply of 
Sepulveda, De fato et libero arbitrio libri 
tres (Romae, 1526), dedicated to Don 
Juan de Toledo, Bishop of Cérdoba.  Vi- 
tuperation is meted out to Luther manzbus 
plenis: he is the author of all impiety, the 
disgrace of the age (by comparison Ulrich 
von Hutten escapes almost lightly, as 
a factious man of furious audacity), and 
after Luther’s position and that of Pietro 
Pomponazzi and the stoics have been ably 
refuted (‘hominem tollit qui liberum arbi- 
trium tollit’) we return to the unhappy 
man (‘nunc ad te venio, Luthere’) for 
fresh castigation. The work shows Sepul- 
veda’s usual amenity of Latin style, and he 
finds time to quote Virgil and Sophocles 
and Homer, ‘ poetarum antiquissimus et 
idem sapientissimus’. His description of 
Erasmus’s treatise is fair and moderate: 
it was, he said, learned, elegant, religious, 
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skilful, and acute, but too timid and in- 
adequate. Luther, an unruly and contuma- 
cious enemy of the Church, was considered 
fair prey for the winged shafts of the elo- 
quent ; with Erasmus it was necessary to 
deal more cautiously. Septilveda always 
professed and entertained a profound ad- 
miration for Erasmus, but he could not help 
regarding him as a modern Lucian, whose 
atheistic dialogues Sepulveda, for all his 
love of Greek, wished had not survived, 
or at least had not been translated into 
Latin-by Erasmus (50). Moreover, Sepuil- 
veda’s dignity was easily ruffled, and Eras- 
mus could be subtly crushing. It was 
probably in ignorance that he firstoffended : 
he spoke of Septilveda as a writer of pro- 
mise when he was nearly forty and had 
published several works (51). Some years 
later, when Erasmus ended a long letter 
to Septilveda with the words ‘Si quid 
offendes mendi, scito me non recognovisse’, 
he may merely have meant that he was 
writing in a hurry, but hoped there was 
nothing in his letter to displease a master 
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however, from a note by a contemporary 
Spaniard, Juan Fernandez Franco, that 
Septilveda took it ill: ‘Dr. Septilveda 
showed me this letter in Erasmus’ hand 
many years ago at Pozoblanco. It had 
but little margin, either above or at the 
side, and the paper was very coarse and 
brown ; the writing, done with a quill, was 
bad, and the letter was not folded (? sin 
cerrar el papel); and the Doctor was 
offended by the postscript, since in a letter 
directed to him Erasmus should have con- 
sidered what he wrote’ (52). Two years 
before this letter from Erasmus, Septilveda 
had published his Azfapologia in defence 
of Alberto Pio, who had been attacked by 
Erasmus. Pope Clement VII, after read- 
ing it, commended its moderate tone to- 
wards Erasmus, since he had no wish to 
see him driven into the Lutherancamp(53). 
The tone certainly contrasts with that 
employed towards. Luther. Sepulveda 
protests his admiration for the genius and 
learning of Erasmus, he declares that Eras- 
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mus is at the summit of the mountain at 
the foot of which Septilveda still lingers(54). 
Yet there are passages in which appears 
a certain acerbity and a plain speaking 
which might well have called down thun- 
ders from the mountain-top. He tells 
him that the Italians consider his innumer- 
able books (‘Cum innumeros propemodum, 
libellos edere nunquam desistas ’) deficient 
in Aristotelian learning and in theology, 
deficient also in Ciceronian Latin (55). 
Sepulveda of course does not agree, he is) 
merely stating a fact. For his own part. 
he praises the facility of Erasmus, but de- 
plores his inaccuracy and assures him in 
the politest manner possible that he does 
not read his books for pleasure. Nothing 
no doubt could be more acute and witty 
(‘nihil argutius, nihil festivius’), but he 
prefers to devote his time to Jerome and 
Augustine, Aristotle or Cicero. He had 
previously read scarcely anything of Eras- 
mus and that hurriedly, and not a word 
of the Colloguia; but now, as Erasmus 
had taxed Alberto Pio with not having 
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read them (the motto ‘Primum legito, 
deinde judicato’ was on the 1524 title-page 
of Erasmus’ treatise on freewill), he had 
‘read them before writing the Axtapologia. 
‘And when I read them, immortal God, 


how I laughed! Even Lucian, the father 
of wit, seemed cold in comparison’ (after 
all, Sepulveda had read and_ enjoyed 
the Dialogues). Later, however, came 
‘reflection and a less favourable opinion, 
and the conviction that without Erasmus 
the Lutheran heresy might never have 
existed. It might be well to revise his 
works, to admit that he had sometimes 
been mistaken, such modesty might become 
him in old age. It is impossible not to 
infer that the writer of this treatise meant 
to wound Erasmus. He even goes out of 
his way to praise the ‘urbanity’ of Lopez 
de Stiifiiga (56), who had vigorously at- 
tacked Erasmus as a blasphemer (57). 
The person most perturbed by the Anfa- 
pologia was Alfonso de Valdés, who did not 
share Pope Clement’s opinion that Eras- 
mus had been leniently treated; on-the 
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one hand he remonstrated with Sepulveda, 
on the other hand he besought Erasmus 
not to reply and to consider Septilveda 
a friend rather thananenemy. Ina letter 
written to Valdés in 1553 Sepulveda hints 
that the Emperor’s Secretary is more Eras- 
mian than Erasmus (58). The answer of 
Erasmus after receiving the treatise was 
brief. He praised Septilveda’s learning, 
intellect and eloquence, but wished that 
they had been better employed, and added 
that there would be nothing to gain by 
continuing the controversy. Septilveda 
replied in a friendly letter, again beseech- 
ing Erasmus to revise his works. A further 
correspondence ensued concerning the 
Greek text of the New Testament and 
other points of scholarship, Erasmus con- 
tinuing to reply urbanely to Septilveda’s 
criticisms. Among the last lettefs re- 
ceived by Erasmus was a long one from 
Septilveda, to whom his death in July 
1536 must have been a severe loss, for he 
loved such a mutual sharpening of wits. 
In recording his death in his history of 
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Charles V, he says: ‘In this year, in the 
month of July, died at Basel at the age of 
jabout seventy Desiderius Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam,aman celebrated for his eloquence and 
learning, of a keen intellect, copious, acute 
and incredibly witty, whose name was long 
jso famous that men seemed to speak of 
nothing except Erasmus ; beyond the Alps, 
that is, for the Italians did not so greatly 
‘esteem his learning and eloquence’ (59). 
‘The whole passage is very interesting and 
is well known to Erasmus scholars. A few 
years after Erasmus’s death we find Sepul- 
veda engaged (1544) in a controversy with 
his friend the Spanish humanist El] Pin- 
ciano over a passage of Pliny (60). Long 
letters went to and fro, both maintained 
their point of view with some obstinacy. 
‘Vidistine quemquam pertinaciorem !’ ex- 
claims Septilveda, who himself had not the 
reputation of yielding easily. But these 
were trifling matters, and a mightier contest 
|was soon to engage his attention and em- 
{bitter many hours of his life. In his De- 


|mocrates, published in 1535, he had pointed 
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out that war is natural and sometimes just, 
‘and as one instance of a legitimate war he 
had given a campaign the object of which 
iwas ‘ad subjugandos impios qui pacem nos- 
tram sollicitant’. In 1548 he had nearly 
ready for press a second Democrates, which 
sought to prove that it was right and just 
to subdue savage tribes in order to prevent 
them from continuing such practices as 
human sacrifices to idols. It must be 
noted that he did not advocate slavery, 
drawing a sharp distinction between sub- 
jection which was cvr/’s and that which 
was erilis, and did not approve of compul- 
sory conversion to Christianity, while he 
definitely denounced robbery or ill-treat- 
ment of the natives. The impetuous Las 
Casas, however, was up in arms, and raised 
the cry of cruelty and slavery, accusations 
which seem to have clung to Septilveda 
ever since (61). His humane, and sanely 
imperialist views were confused with ad- 
vocacy of the slave-trade and its interests. 
Septilveda in several passages refers very 
bitterly to Las Casas, without naming him: 
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poisonous. Sepuilveda’s treatise, although 
not published (62), circulated in manu- 
‘script and won the approval of several 
eminent men, including Antonio Agustin, 
the Emperor’s Confessor Pedro de Soto 
(who, however, advised him not to publish), 
and the Asturian Fernando de Valdés, 
afterwards Grand Inquisitor of Spain, who, 
according to Septilveda, was of opinion 
that it should be read out from every 
pulpit in the land. But Las Casas was 
supported by the Bishop of Segovia, Don 
Antonio Ramirez, and by some of the 
most prominent Dominicans. Among the 
latter Septilveda made the mistake of 
offending Fray Melchor Cano, who, al- 
though still under forty, had recently 
succeeded the great Vitoria in the Prima 
Chair of Theology at Salamanca. Towards 
the end of 1548 Sepulveda, who had had 
some discussion with Cano on the subject 
at Salamanca, wrote a lengthy letter from 
Cérdoba to the Dominican theologian. 
He had heard, he said, that the Professor 
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|had been boasting to his. pupils that he 


could easily refute Septilveda and_ his 
treatise. Septilveda in his letter, after re- 
butting possible arguments against his 
book, assured his correspondent that he 
had studied the classics all his life and 
that his works were received with greater 
applause throughout the Christian world 
than in Spain, that although he was an 
unworthy servant he might compare his 
literary baggage with that of some other 
writers, and he quoted favourable opinions 
of Erasmus and others, He pointed out 
that he was always very cautious about 


publishing, and was in the habit of sub- 
|mitting his works in manuscript to the 
|most learned men, and moreover had fre 
|quently and publicly declared himself ready 
jto correct anything in his book that might 
|be proved wrong (‘a vobis, si quid in meo 
{libro erratum esset, emendari cupiente’). 
|Finally, he wished to remind Cano, fraderne 
jet evangelice, of his duty to be more care- 
ful in future not to return evil for good 
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‘of innocent persons by calumnies and false 
accusations. Any one well acquainted with 
Fray Melchor must have known that he 
would take these last remarks as a personal 
insult and never forget them. His answer 
began moderately ; he professed respect 
for Septilveda, praised his great learning 
(‘tibi qui nihil non legisti’), and wished 
that he had been less attentive to false 
reports. So gentle an opening must have 
‘made the recipient of the letter tremble: 
it was but the silver lining behind which 
‘was a cloud ready to burst. And presently 
it did burst. Sepulveda, said Cano, had 
been refuted by the whole University, 
permission to publish his book refused : 
hence his jaundiced letter, his amaru/entta, 
and his attempts at sarcasm, for which his 
genius was not suited (63’. Cano wishes 
that he had shown himself more modest : 
‘You seem to think so ill of others that in 
your opinion none are able to judge of 
your errors, and so well of your own intel- 
ligence, learning, and oracular statements 
that one might think you had just come 
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down from a council of the gods’. ‘You 
seem half ashamed,’ he continued, ‘to have 
been born in Spain, although your Cérdoba 
was not unworthy to produce a Seneca and 
a Lucan, I will not venture to say a Sepuil- 
veda. Why not publish your book in Italy? 
The envious, barbarous Spanish pay no 
heed to men of learning: well, you cannot 
have it both ways, and if you blow your 
own trumpet so persistently you must allow 
me to be silent ; only beware lest you drop 
the cheese, like the crow in the fable’ (64). 
A little reflection would have shown the 
illustrious Cano that the Chronicler of 
Charles V, the correspondent of Erasmus, 
the friend of Popes and Cardinals, had no 
need of testimonials in his own favour, and 
that for him to have adduced them was but 
a proof of modesty. But Cano in any 
personal matter was apt to be stung beyond 
the possibility of reflection, and many years 
later, when his great work, the De Jocis 
theologicis (1563), appeared, three years 
after his death, but in the lifetime of Sepuil- 
veda, it contained a most cruel and unwar- 
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rantedreferenceto the historian: ‘Septilveda, 
a man in my opinion not unskilled and in 
his own opinion extremely learned, certainly 
illustrious in the art of eloquence and not 
unacquainted with theology.’ More recent 
writers have been less unfair to Sepul- 
veda (65). His answer to the fulminations 
of Cano’s letter was dignified and re- 
strained. He alludes to his joca (‘in me 
paulo liberius agis’), addresses him as evw- 
ditissime, ingeniosissime, assures him that 
he answers him with a quiet and cheerful 
mind and not in anger (‘non irato nec 
aegro sed tranquillo et hilariori animo’). 
and begs him to believe that by his refer- 
ence to a comparison between his own 
published works and those of others he had 
intended nothing personal (66). It might 
have been expected that the clash between 
two theologians so fervent and outspoken 
would have been tremendous, but Septil- 
veda was more inclined to inquire into the 
truth of the subjects under discussion than 
to engage in personal quarrels or indulge 
in the rhetoric of abuse which, however 
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amusing, could serve no useful purpose. 
He assured Cano that he was not belittling 
\the Spanish, had indeed frequently sung 
\their praises (67), and would have thought 
that the view taken by Cano was more 
derogatory to Spain than that adopted by 
|himself in supporting a just war by which 
jinnumerable peoples were freed from 
idolatry: ‘The Church must rather re- 
joice over the salvation of their souls than 
mourh the temporary death of those who 
had deserved such a fate by their previous 
crimes; although this was the work of 
a few cruel and rapacious soldiers, which 
my book especially denounces’ (68). About 
eight years previously Cano’s predecessor 
in the Chair of Theology, the celebrated 
Basque Vitoria, had opposed the subjec- 
tion of the native races. He argued that 
a policy of trade was preferable to con- 
quest. It was the old question in dispute 
between the first Portuguese Governors of 
India, Dom Francisco de Almeida and 
Afonso de Albuquerque. ‘The Portu- 
guese ’, said Fray Francisco de_ Vitoria, 
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‘have a great trade with similar peoples, 
whom they have not subdued, and reap 
great advantages’. Readers of the accounts) 
of the Portuguese in India know that the 
methods employed by them to establish 
even a commercial coast empire were not 
entirely free from violence. The cruelties 
committed: by Gama, Almeida, and Albu- 
querque may have been equalled but were 
certainly not surpassed by the Spanish in 
the New World. As a result of Vitoria’s 
public protests, the Dominicans had re- 
ceived an official reprimand, signed by the 
Emperor Charles V and dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1539, ordering them ‘now and in 
the future not to preach or discuss or 
mention the said matter or print any- 
thing on the subject without our express 
permission’. Septilveda_ therefore . was 
doing precisely what he warned his friend 
Guajardo not to do, since he was opening up 
old wounds and running his head into a 
Dominican wasps’nest. Silence had been im- 
posed upon the Dominicans, and it was thus 
unlikely that they would allow the Univer- 
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sities to publish a book taking an opposite 
view. In 1550 a committee of fourteen 
theologians (‘Junta de los Catorce’) was 
appointed to judge between Las Casas and 
Septlveda. In their presence Sepulveda 
presented twelve arguments, and the Bishop 
of Chiapa replied to them at length (69). 
The learned. Dominican Fray Domingo 
de Soto (+t 1560) had been entrusted with 
the summing up. The verdict went against 
Septilveda, in so far at least that permission 
to publish his treatise was not granted. 
It might be inconvenient for the Crown to 
offend an Order which was so useful in 
the many disputes with Rome; it might 
be inconvenient to have a practice dis- 
cussed when the practice was to continue : 
the natives remained in subjection, but 
Septilveda’s book remained unpublished. 
Of the other tutors of Prince Philip, Sili- 
ceo became Archbishop of Toledo, and 
Honorato Juan became two years before 
his death Bishop of Osma ; Septilveda was 
steadily passed over, as were others placed 
in a similar position, Arias Montano, for 
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instance, and Luis de Leon. At Rome, in 
1550, Sepulveda succeeded at least in 
publishing a defence (m) of his unpublished 
treatise and addressed it to the refractory 
Bishop of Segovia. You are wrong, he 
says, if you think that the Universities of 
Salamanca and Alcala have condemned 
my book: ‘non enim Universitatis illud 
judicium fuit sed paucorum corruptorum 
jhominum artificium’. He declares once 
more plainly that he by no means advo- 
cates the spoliation or enslavement of the 
natives but merely their subjection to a 
Christian power (70). He then gives seven 
arguments of his opponents and refutes 
them one by one. He again states his 
view very clearly in a letter to Francisco 
de Argote: not slavery but subjection, not 
spoliation but preservation (71). In pas- 
sages of the De rebus gestis Caroli V and 
of the De Orde he returns to the subject 
at greater length, and in a second passage 
of the latter work protests against the treat- 
ment of the natives and slaves ‘auri in- 
explebili cupiditate’ (72). Finally in the 
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De Regno et Regis Officio, published at 
Lérida when its author was eighty and ad- 
dressed to Philip II, he again quotes the 
authority of Pope Alexander VI (Vitoria 
had been inclined to doubt the Pope’s 
spiritual authority over the natives) and 
contends that the Spanish, like the Ro- 
mans, had rightly subdued barbarous 
nations. War may be waged upon a peo- 
ple for its own spiritual or temporal ad- 
vantage (73). The Spanish freed the 
natives of America from barbarous usages 
and had given them manyhitherto unknown 
blessings, such as horses, mules, oxen, 
asses, sheep, goats, and many kinds of 
trees and vegetables (74). The Portu- 
guese, he said (no doubt in answer to 
Vitoria, whose Aelectiones (75) had been 
published. posthumously at Lyon in E557), 
carried off the natives of Africa into slavery, 
and as a ‘result these enslaved \ natives 
‘vitam degunt multo optabiliorem’, and 
he quotes the text that we should do unto 
others as we would they ‘should do unto 
us. But tastes differ: I may find pleasure 
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and advantage in reading the works of 
Aristotle without feeling myself bound in 
Christian duty to make my coachman 
read them. Septilveda himself said that 
‘all men are inclined to evil’, and, that 
being so, it might seem unadvisable to 
place some men in the absolute power of 
others. Perhaps he would have answered 
that the same argument would apply to 
prisons, hospitals, and asylums. But on 
the subject of slavery he was not dogmatic, 
and said expressly: ‘Sed haec viderint 
doctiores ; ego nihil statuo pro certo et 
definito’ (76), a worthy answer to Cano’s 
unworthy sneer. Compared with this mo- 
mentous controversy, the correspondence 
between Septilveda and the Aristotelian 
scholar and theologian Gaspar Cardillo 
de Villalpando (1527-81) in 1553 as to 
Aristotle’s views on the transmigration of 
the soul is of secondary importance, albeit 
of considerable interest (77). 
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As historian Sepulveda is perhaps a 
little disappointing. His heart was not 
really in the work, and he devoted himself 
to it conscientiously, regarding the time so 
employed as taken from his Greek and 
philosophic studies. This rigid distinction 
between literature and history renders his 
historical work somewhat jejune; it con- 
tains scarcely a literary reference, the 
notice of the death of Erasmus being an 
exception: the author kept all the more 
carefully to the strictly historical because 
it went slightly against the grain. But 
his history is detailed and accurate (its 
accuracy was praised by Ranke), and is 
kept alive by vivid touches in relating 
events with which he had been closely 
connected, such as the sack of Rome or 
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the siege of Naples, or of which he had 
first-hand information, as the murder of 
the Governor of Simancas by the Bishop 
of Zamora ; by personal references to him- 
self from time to time, and by characteristic 
marks of his keen and inquiring mind: he 
gives us a note on Castilian coinage, or dis- 
cusses the relations between trees and 
springs in Cantabria, or describes such 
novelties as canoes and maize (he calls it 
both mazzia (fem. sing.) and marzinm 
(neut.), and describes its colour when ripe 
as nigerrima). But personal interest in 
the narrative itself is scarcely maintained. 
The wedding festivities of Philip and Isa- 
bel in 1560, for instance, so fully and 
picturesquely described by Cabrera, are 
scarcely noticed, and Charles V is allowed 
to pass away with a mere Odvi¢, without 


details of the circumstances or any refer- 
ence to his character and achievements. 
(See, however, lib. xxx, § 24, ¢¢ Seg.) 
Septilveda was celebrated for the Cicero- 
nian purity and amplitude of his Latin 
style. His historical models were Sallust, 
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Livy, Trogus Pompeius, and Quintus Cur- 
tius. In true classical fashion he. intro- 
duces long speeches and letters such as 
might have been written or delivered. But 
in the facts of his history he is reliable, 
a very important authority for the events 
of the first half of the sixteenth century. 
He certainly spared no pains toascertain the 
truth, showing his history in manuscript to 
those best fitted to judge of its accuracy and) 
making inquiries, by letter and otherwise, 
in order to obtain first-hand evidence (78). 
In obedience to the advice of his friend 
Canon Neyla (79), he refrained from pub- 
lishing his historical works during his life- 
time. This must have meant a real 
sacrifice to Septilveda, and it is difficult 
to see how his discreet and impersonal 
history could have given offence, although 
it treats of contemporary events. “He is 
very fair and moderate, for instance, in 
his account of the arrest of Archbishop 
Carranza, who, when he was writing, was 
still a prisoner of the Inquisition at Valla- 
dolid, and gives what were probably the 
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true causes of his imprisonment (80). 
Septilveda had sufficient sense of propor- 
tion not to interpolate long chapters dealing 
with the conquest of the New World in 
his history of Charles V ; but as soon as 
this was finished he composed a separate 
treatise: De Orbe Novo. It began with 
the year 1492, but deals chiefly with the 
conquest of Mexico, with the completion 
of which in August, 1521, it somewhat 
abruptly ends. Septilveda could not write 
as an eyewitness of these events, and had to 
rely mainly on the history written in Spanish 
by the adventurous and accurate Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo (Za /istoria natural 
y general de las Indias, Sevilla, 1535-57). 
When Septilveda was well over seventy he 
was still at work (81), as official chronicler, 
on the reign of Philip II, and this he 
brought down to September 1564. Septil- 
veda’s historical work thus occupied him 
for twenty-eight years (1536-64), but the 
shorter treatises which his untiring pen 
found time to compose are of more in- 
terest than his history. 
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From his boyhood Sepulveda had been 
a scholar: he speaks of ‘illa studia gravio- 
ra sacrarum litterarum ac philosophiae, 
quae ab ineunte aetate Graece ac Latine 
colui’ (82) ; at the age of eighty (in his De 
Kegno et Regis Officio) he was still quoting 
Aristotle and Cicero ; and although he re- 
jected the advice of El] Comendador Griego 
to devote himself exclusively to the hu- 
manities, he could appreciate his ‘ suavissi- 
mas litteras’ and for his own part was ever 
ready to turn to the Greek or Latin poets 
in his idler moments, or when weariness 
or illness or the oppressive heat made 
translating Aristotle from Greek into Latin 
or writing history a burden. Even in his 
most serious treatises he could quote 
Sophocles, ‘prudentissimus poeta’, and 
Hesiod and Homer, Ennius, Virgil, Horace, 
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Ovid, or Juvenal, and a letter to his in- 
timate friend Diego de Neyla is full of 
playful Latin and Greek quotations ; in 
quoting Homer he gives the original Greek 
with translation in Latin hexameters. He 
could write excellent Latin verse and in 
fact never abandoned the Musae mansue- 
tiores, Writing to El Pinciano he seeks 
to prove that there is no gulf between 
theology and the humanities (an argument 
to be supported presently by the appear- 
ance of Cano’s De locis theologicis), although 
he might himself, he said, in his works 
have quoted Aristotle and Plato ‘ frequen- 
tius quam quibusdam theologicis satis esse 
videatur’. In thus answering El Pin- 
ciano he adds: ‘Sed tu fortasse jamdudum 
rides meque ineptum vocas, qui tam serio 
ad ea quae tu forsitan more tuo jocatus es. 
At ego tanti facio judicium tuum ut tibi 
etiam jocanti causam meam probari velim; 
novi enim ingenium tuum festivum et va- 
frum ;’ a passage which throws a pleasant 
light on the character of both scholars, and 
on the intercourse between humanists in 
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Spain. Septilveda in 1547 sent a friend 
an elaborate and spirited defence of Greek 
studies (83), and his letter was welcomed 
by scholars at Salamanca University. In 
translating from the Greek he was very 
careful of his Latin style, striving after 
the utmost faithfulness to the original and 
avoiding what he called barbaric literal- 
ness (84). The study of Aristotle was the 
main devotion of his life—not Aristotle as 
murdered by the schoolmen, but Aristotle 
in the original Greek text or interpreted 
by Alexander of Aphrodisia. Septilveda 
was one of the first and greatest of the 
Aristotelian humanists of Spain. ‘ What- 
ever is extant of Aristotle’, he tells Cano, 
‘T have read and read again both in Greek 
and Latin.’ He stoutly maintained that 
Aristotle must be among the saved(85),and 
declared that between his moral teaching 
and Christianity there is little or no differ- 
ence (86), a view widely differing from 
that of Pomponazzi. Let it not be thought, 
however, that his deep-rooted and unwaver- 
ing reverence for Aristotle made him hostile 
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to Plato. Platoalso he calls divine, The 
twain are ‘summi philosophi ac omnis 
philosophiae quasi parentes’. In another 
passage he says of Plato that ‘divinitus, 
ut pleraque, memoravit’ (87). However 
loath one may be to interfere with the 
legend of narrow, fanatical, obscurantist 
Spain, one cannot help remarking the 
broadmindedness which characterized so 
many of the Spanish humanists, in their 
desire to harmonize contrary standpoints 
and, wisely eclectic, to take the best wher- 
ever they might find it. Septilveda’s ideal 
was the magnanimous man of Aristotle’s 
£thics, a character which he develops very 
attractively in his Democrates. There is 
no sign in his works that he was either 
a fanatic or an obscurantist. He could 
see no good in violent Luther, but he ad- 
mired Erasmus, however keenly he might 
oppose him when he considered him mis- 
taken. All his views are marked by 
moderation and restraint. Well balanced, 
sincere, and temperate, he was not afraid 
of laughter or enjoyment. He is much 
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amused when a friend speaks of his 
‘severity’ (88). He did not believe in 
excessive unnatural austerity: ‘I do not 
know what is the object of those gloomy 
preceptors, those severe teachers of virtue 
and piety, who are always prescribing 
fasting and abstinence’ (89). He regarded 
riches in the same reasonable spirit: the 
communism of Plato’s Republic, he says, 
is condemned by common consent and 
experience as well as by Aristotle and by 
Christianity, and it is not blameworthy to 
desire or to possess riches or to shun 
poverty (go), although be adds that wealth 
should be proportioned to rank and condi- 
tion. As to the wealth of the Church, he 
found fault not with the wealth, but with 
the way in which it was acquired or spent : 
‘culpa in moribus non in divitiis’, He 
neither shunned riches nor cultivated 
ambition (gt), asking only for mediocritas, 
honestum otium with literature and contem- 
plation, and believing with Hesiod that the 
half was greater than the whole. His love 
of Nature was similarly classical and re- 
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strained. He could see no beauty in 
the toppling crags and mountain passes 
which in 1557 he attempted to cross 
too early in the year, and in describing the 
fair prospect to be seen from the Spanish 
College at Bologna he adds the clause 
‘quamdiu virent agri’. On the other hand 
he was enchanted with Nature half wild, 
half domesticated on the outskirts of his 
sunny gina in Andalucia. He shared the 
weakness of the age for astrology (92), 
without attaching excessive importance to 
the prophecies of those who practised it. 


In the De Regno et Regis Officio he shows 
the same good sense in discussing the 
various forms of government (93). In 
condemning tyranny he scarcely goes so 
far as Mariana, Molina, or Luis de Leon, 
but he agrees with Fox Morcillo that in 
certain cases a king may be deposed. 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton were held in 
high honour; nevertheless tyrants should 
be endured, ‘patienter ferendi sunt’, unless 
they inflict intolerable injury on the State 
or on religion, and even then they are to be 
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removed only by auctoritas publica. Sepul- 
veda was strongly in favour of hereditary 
monarchy, as being the most natural and 
most ancient form of government, and re- 
marks that the cruelty of even Tarquin, 
Nero, and Pedro the Cruel pales before 
that of Republican Sylla. The Spanish, 
he says, had ever shared his sensible views 
as to monarchy (‘ Hispanis contra regis 
nomen semper magnum fuit et venera- 
bile’). His definition of a king is ‘ qui- 
cumque unus in civitatem aut gentem 
perpetuum imperium cum summa _ potes- 
tate gerit ad bonum publicum spectans’. 
He points out the drawbacks of elective 
monarchy, and lays down the rule (which 
Philip II observed and his nephew King 
Sebastian unhappily did not) that a king 
should not take a personal part in wars 
unless they are waged within the frontiers 
of his kingdom. And _ beneath all this 
reasonableness Septilveda had a fervent 
spirit and most active intellect. Praised 
in his lifetime by Erasmus and Joseph 
Scaliger, Paulus Jovius and Lilius Giraldus, 
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he has perhaps been unduly neglected by 
foreign writers since his death; but in 
Spain, despite some misunderstanding as 
to his attitude towards the natives of 
America, he is honoured as one of the 
leading lights of the Spanish Renaissance, 
one of those men who, after filling Louvain 
or Paris or Antwerp, Padua, Bologna, or 
Rome with their fame, could retire to some 
delicious La Pena or Pozoblanco and devote 
their days happily to their Greek codices 
and the lovely half-natural gardens of An- 
dalucia. Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, 
writing to Hernan Cortés, spoke of Sepuil- 
veda as ‘the honour of the humane letters 
of our nation’, and a century after his death 
Nicolas Antonio bracketed him with Vives, 
Pedro Juan Niujiez, and Fox Morcillo as 
totius eruditionis quatuorviros, one of the 
four pillars of all learning (94). 
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NOTES 


(1) The date of his birth given in the 
Cologne, 1602, edition of his Works by Arnold 
Mylius is 1491. Mayans y Siscar also said 
that Septlveda was born in 1491, but this 
was only an inference from N. Antonio, who 
did not say that he was born in 1491 but 
that he died in 1472 at the age of 81. 
Septilveda himself, writing to Archbishop 
Valdés in March 1555, says: ‘Hunc ego 
annum [the preceding year, 1554] aetatis 
meae sexagesimum quartum numerabam’ 
(Opera, iii, 303). In 1557 he speaks of him- 
self as ‘septimum annum agens et sexa- 
gesimum’ (Ofera, ili, 353). In his letter to 
Philip II (1560) he says ‘soy hombre viejo 
de setenta aiios’ (Doc. 7éd. t. viii, p. 560). 

(2) Septilveda, Ofera, iv, 84: ‘Xanthum 
Mirandam canonicum Calagurritanum, artium 
et theologiae doctorem eruditissimum, qui 
multos annos Compluti, ubi nos ei praeceptori 
triennium philosophantes operam dedimus, 
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publico salario dialecticam et physicam 
doctrinam, deinde theologiam docuit cum 
magna sua gloria, acerrimus omnium quos 
ego unquam viderim disputator, et qui in 
sophistarum et physicorum scholasticis con- 
gressibus, quo tempore haec studia curabat, 
regnare dicebatur. Sed illam tantam gloriam 
audio jam ab eodem majoribus suis virtutibus| 
et opinione theologicae sapientiae superatam ; 
de cujus virtutibus acrique et flexili ingenio 
paucius agere ille timor admonet, ne amantis- 
simo praeceptori et cujus in me reciproca 
benevolentia multis extat testata documentis 
quidquam indulsisse invidia possit interpre- 
tari.’ He wrote against Erasmus (Opmsculum 
in guasdam Evrasmt Roterodamt annotu- 
tiones, Romae, 1522) and published various 
theological works. Antonio says he went to 
Alcala in 1513. 

(3) See Septilveda, Brevis Bonontensis 
Collegii Hispanonum descriptio, printed with 
his Aegidit Albornotii libri tres (Opera, 1780, 
iv, 1-96), pp. 78, 79, 83 (‘cujus nos adoles- 
centes aliquam partem fuisse non modo non 
poenitet sed etiam gloriamur’) and p. 85. 

(4) See Antapologia in Erasmum § 14 


(Opera, iv, 552): ‘Nec mirum ingeniosum et 
diligentem hominem [Alberto Pio] in eam 
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doctrinae magnitudinem evasisse, qui sem- 
per habuit domi [at Carpi] viros Italiae in 
omni genere litterarum doctissimos, qui- 
bus partim praeceptoribus, partim  sociis 
studiorum ad litterarias exercitationes utere- 
tur; quorum fuere Aldus Manutius, Tryphon 
Byzantius, Marcus Musurus, viri utriusque 
linguae praestantes, Petrus Pomponatius, 
praeceptor meus, Joannes Monsdocus Hispa- 
lensis, summi viri in doctrina Peripate- 
tica, quorum ille Bononiae, hic theologiae 
quoque cognitione praestans Pisis atque 
Patavii, maximis praemiis publice propositis, 
philosophiam docuerunt; Andreas Barrus, 
magnus item philosophus ; ad haec Gratianus 
Brixiensis, cujus extant in Scotum com- 
mentaria,, monachus Franciscanus Valerius 
Eremita, viri theologiae sacrarumque littera- 
rum peritissimi, ut multos alios praeteream 
egregia doctrina viros, cum quibus quidquid 
otii ac temporis a publicis negotiis dabatur 
disputando ac de studio litterarum rebusque 
honestissimis colloquendo libentissime con- 
sumebat.’ 

(5) ‘Quos semel in tuam fidem et amici- 
tiam recepisti ita complecteris, etc.’ (Juan 
Montes de Oca ap. N. Antonio B7d. Hsp. 
Nova, 1,747.) Cf. Sepulveda, De rebus gests 
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Caroli V, lib vii, §10 (1780 ed. 1. 221) : ‘cum 
Alberto Pio, cujus eram non negotiorum 
administer sed studiorum, quemadmodum 
ipse dicere solebat, socius, ut vir ille doctissi- 
mus nulla re aeque ac doctrinarum studiis 
et hominum non indoctorum consuetudine 
delectabatur’. The exact date of Septilveda’s 
first arrival at Rome is uncertain. In his 
letter to Philip II (1560) he says that he spent 
twenty-two years in Italy, eight at the Spanish 
College at Bologna and fourteen at Rome. 
(Doc. inéd. t. vill, p. 560.) 

(6) Sepulveda, De rebus gestis Caroli V, 
lib. v, § 40 (1780 ed., p. 203): ‘Nam qui fuer- 
ant eo die ad propugnandum conducti, ii non 
solum non obstitere venientibus sed magna 
pars ad illos praedandi gratia Hispaniam con- 
clamando transierunt, me, qui cum mei ordinis 
et nationis amicis in Burgum spectandi gratia 
processeram, conspiciente ex fenestra scilicet 
et audiente. Tunc vero ad praedam conversi 
Pontificias aedes Vaticanas et vici domos 
aliquot diripuerunt.’ 

(7) De reb. gest. Car. V, 1780 ed., p. 217: 
‘Tum Romana juventus sese ad pugnam 
instruere ... idque cum Hispanorum qui 
Romae suum negotium agentes morabantur 
non parvo periculo, quorum nonnullos magna 
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verborum contumelia arrogantiores: vexa- 
verunt, quosdam etiam noctu per occasionem 
occiderunt.’ 

(8) Ibid. pp. 220, 221: ‘Urbs tamen ipsa 
defendi poterat si propugnatores aut potius 
propugnatorum ducem habuisset’... ‘vix 
longo spatio ab eo [Rentio Chiero] potuit 
impetrari ut ad munus suum obeundum et 
quae defensioni forent necessaria imperan-| 
dum exiret, me vidente et audiente atque 
hominis sive stupor ille fuit, sive ignavia, 
demirante. Nat et ego. ex aula. Pontificia| 
me in arcem receperam cum Alberto Pio... 
Ouamquam paulo post eodem die a Francisco 
Ursino Cardinale, qui jussu Pontificis prae- 
sidium deligebat et constituebat, arce exce- 
dere coactus sum ob eam modo causain quod 
Hispanus essem.’ 

(9) Ibid. p. 256 (vili, 16): ‘Nam cymbae 
et scaphae quotidie fere, his invitis, ex Cajeta 
profectae portum intrabant. Ad quam urbem 
ego tunc temporis aderam cum Thoma Vio 
Cardinali, viro singulari religione et theo- 
logica doctrina claro, Nam post urbis Romae 
direptianem is Cajetam urbem patriam, cujus 
etiam ecclesiae antistes erat, ego. Neapolim 
me receperam, unde ab ipso studiorum gratia 
inter initia belli hujus sum evocatus, ut ex 
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sacra Novi Testamenti  scriptura, quam 
scripto tune enarrabat, obscura et .ancipitia 
loca ad normam Graecam me adhibito (nec 
enim ipse Graece noverat) dirigeret ac ex- 
planaret.’ 

(10) Ibid. p. 285 (ix, 7): ‘ Franciscus Qui- 


icf. Opera, iv, 455: ‘ Memini enim Placentiae, 
cum eo pervenisset Franciscus Quignonius 
‘Sanctae Crucis Cardinalis, quem litterarum 
ac omnis virtutis fautorem egregium Stunica 
‘et ego sequebamur in legatione illa.’ 

(11) See Gallardo, Ensayo, iv, 583. 

(12) Cohortatio ad Carolum V (Opera, 
1780, iv, 361). 

(13) Septlveda’s remark in this treatise 
(Opera, iv, 422) that a difference of religion 
nullifies a marriage (dispar religio irritum 
facit matrimonium) was perhaps unfortunate. 
| After the accession of Mary the work was 
published at London in 1553. 

(14) In the Axtapologza, written in 1531 
‘and published after some delay in March 
1532, he refers to Lopez de Stufiga’s death 
as recent (#zper). N. Antonio says that he 
died ‘about 1530’. In a letter to Cardinal 
Mendoza, Bishop of Burgos, Septlveda 
lencloses an epigram = J obitum. Jacobi 
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Stunicae beginning 


Flete virum, Charites, jacet hic virtutis 
alumnus 
Stunica, secli laus delitiaeque sui. 


In 1520 and 1522 Lopez de Stuniga at Rome 
had published Latin treatises against the 
‘blasphemies and impieties’ of Erasmus. 

(15) See Democrates, lib. iii, § 1. (Opera 
1780 iv, 286): ‘Cur, inquit, Alfonse, Gene- 
sium, si forte in comitatu adest Quignonii 
Cardinalis, non vocamus, ut intersit nostrae 
disputationi et quid de his rebus sentiat intelii- 
gamus? Ut enim nosti, nec abhorret ab his 
studiis et solet talia muncra libenter obire. 
Alf. Ile vero libentissime, quapropter heri, 
cum a vobis discessissem, hominem adivi 
(nec enim a me longe in campo Martio 
diversatur) ut ei colloquium hoc disputatio- 
nemque vestram denuntiarem molesteque tuli 
quod ipsum offendi paulo gravius aegrotan- 
tem; qui tamen, audita ex me propositae 
quaestionis summa, praefatus se vehementer 
dolere quod sibi per valetudinem huic dispu- 
tationi adesse non liceret, brevi sermone usus 
est, sed quo facile indicaret se Democrati, si 
adesset, etiam atque etiam fuisse assensum,’ 

(16) See his letter to Neyla, /fj7s¢. vi, 10 
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(Opera, iii, 356): ‘Quem librum [Breviarium 
Romanum] Quignonius Cardinalis patronus 
noster te potissimum administro et adjutore, 
kagov ouprpatrovtos, Clementis Septimi Ponti- 
ficis Maximi voluntate confecerat.’ 

(17) ‘Quamquam enim Romze magna est 
optimorum et vetustissimorum librorum copia, 
frequens doctorum hominum concursus, qui- 
bus rebus studia litterarum aluntur, difficile 
tamen est in fortunae quasi officina vel suis 
vel alienis cupiditatibus non inservire atque 
aliis ex aliis nascentibus negotiis inextricabili- 


Mendoza, Ofera, ili, 112). Writing of Rome 
thirteen years after he had left it, he says 
‘ubi magna est tum studendi occasio, tum 
facultas simpliciter et sine fuco fallaciisque 
degendi’ (Ofera, ili, 252). See £Z. v, 6 
(Opera, iil, 247): ‘me... Romae publico 
salario moralem philosophiam docuisse.’ 
(18) He speaks of his ‘inquietem animum 
ac nihil agere nescium’ (Ofera, iv, 185). 
Cf. Epist. vii, 7 (Opera, ili, 349): Qua liber- 
tate non ad inertiam et socordiam abutor, 
scis enim quam inquies mihi animus sit 
a natura tributus.’ So Fox Morcillo (+ 1560) : 
“Sed nec otiosus esse aut studiis et cogita- 
tionibus vacuus unquam possum’, ap. P. U. 


bus non implicari’ (Septilveda to Cardinal] 
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Gonzalez de la Calle, Sebasttin Fox Morcillo 
|(Madrid, 1903), p. 22. 

(19) Ep. i, 11. Letter to the Bishop of 
Verona (Ofera, iii, 102): *‘ Huic ego muneri 


/cum satisfecero, me in castra Caroli Caesaris 


‘conferre cogitabam ut experiar quanta philo- 
‘sophandi sit occasio inter tormentorum toni- 
ltrua clangoresque tubarum. Quamquam si 
leges, quae clamore forensi delectantur, inter 
arma, ut est in proverbio, silent, quantum in 
‘castris silentium debet esse Musarum, quae 


|solitudines in primis amant, et praeter murmur 


aquarum avicularumque concentus omnem 


\strepitum exhorrescunt.’ 


(20) Zp. iii, 8. Letter to D. Pedro de 


| Avila, Marquis de las Navas (Ofera, ili, 163): 
|‘Nam cum me valetudinis aetatisque jam 


ingravescentis ratio intra Hispaniae fines 
contineat, quo minus valeam, ut maxime 
vellem, Carolum Caesarem assectari? 

(21) De rebus gestis Caroli V, lib. xv, § 19 
(Opera, i, 457): ‘Ipse Carolus, quem, paucis 
diebus ante discessum, cum, facta re divina, 
in corona principum adstantium sermo inci- 
disset de Gallicae classis apparatu, in hanc 


jvocem prorumpentem ego audivi: Si viri, 


inquit, sunt isti, huc venient ad nos praelio 
lacessendum,’ 
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(22) Ibid. p. 466: ‘Huic ego meique nau- 
fragio Dei numine erepti sumus. Constitue-| 
ram enim cum Alvaro Bazano ex Barcinone 
Valenciam compendii minuendique laboris 
‘gratia mnavigare, ut inde, quemadmodum 
instituti mei ratio poscebat, itinere flexo 
'Valdolitum contenderem. Jamque sarcinulas 
libellosque meos, oneraria navi ad id locorum 
advectos, in triremem imponendos curabam 
‘cum me ipse Bazanus admonuit triremes non 
ante Dianium, quadraginta octo passuum 
millibus ultra Valentiam appellendas esse. 
Igitur mutato consilio, comparatisque ju- 
mentis, per terram proficiscimur, Iberoque 
amne ad Dertosam transmisso, nauticam 
naufragamque turbam, quae viam comple- 
verat, antecedentem conspeximus, a qua de 
naufragio edocti in alienae calamitatis dolore 
nobis gratulati sumus.’ 

(23) De rebus gests Caroli V, lib. xxi, § 37 
(Opera, ii, 189-90): ‘De institutione vero 
studiisque filii jam ab anno superiore (1542) 
placuerat Carolo ut cum Episcopo Carta- 
ginensi praeceptore Honoratus Joannes 
Valentinus, homo domi nobilis, Graece et 
Latine doctus, et Joannes Genesius Sepul- 
veda Cordubensis, qui haec memoriae pro- 
debat, congressibus litterariis interessent, 
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ut Philippus, his Latine cum ipso et inter 
se colloquentibus ac disputantibus, sermoni 
Latino magis assuesceret.’ Honorato Juan 
was subsequently tutor to Prince Carlos and 
died Bishop of Osma. 

(24) Eprst. vi, 10 (Opera, iii, 301): ‘Summa 
concordia et caritate annos jam circiter vi- 
ginti simul viximus et ut spero vivemus.’ 
Letter to his nephew Pedro de Sepulveda. 
dated 1555. 

(25) De Regno et Regis Officio, \ib. iii, § 30 
(Opera, iv, 156): A septentrione vero, parva 
interjecta planitie, saltus Marianus [= Sierra 
Morena] insurgit, oleis omnisque generis 
citreis et praecipua bonitate ficubus, ceteris- 
que frugiferis arboribus consitus, et passim 
largeque manantibus fontibus irriguus ; quo- 
rum fontium praedulces aquae partim arbores 
et hortos amoenissimos in latere montis 
rigant, quosdam etiam in subjecta et subur- 
bana planitie divino quodam odore, qui ex ci- 
trearum floribus afflatur, vere fragrantes; etc.’ 

(26) His whole letter to Sepulveda (Ofera, 
iii, 214-16) is delightful, a glimpse of Renais- 
sance Spain with a truly Attic flavour. 

(27) ‘Nam cum hibernorum studiorumque 
causa in fines Cordubenses patriamque Baetu- 
riam, eam dico quae finitima est Hispaniae 
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petrarum frequentia magna ex parte nomina-, 
tur, inque Putalbanum municipium annua| 
|consuetudine secedam, paene factus sum 
‘agricola, cujus studium mihi videtur proxime, 
ad philosophiam accedere. Itaque latum) 
fundum sepiendum ac vitibus plurimum sed 
‘multis varii generis frugiferis arboribus per- 
‘mixtis conserendum curavi, cujus rei causa 
conficiendis cupis roboris materiam circa 
brumam luna decrescente ex praeceptis philo- 
sophorum caedendam mandaveram, ut opti- 
mum vinum et Hispaniae nobilissimis (crede 
mihi anno superiore cum multis experto) 
comparandum in cupas optimas conderetur, 
quales esse dicuntur ex roboris materia; hanc 
enim abieti et larici, ceterisque cognatis arbori- 
bus quas nostri, ut video, uno f77us nomine 
vocant, longo intervallo praeferunt.’ (Ofera, 
ili, 177.) To Guajardo he says (iii, 205, 213) 
that he retires to winter yearly, like the cranes 
and other birds ; to Fray Luis de Caravajal 
he writes in February 1552 (iii, 219-20): 
‘Quid enim novi esse potest rebus quietis 
in montibus et convallibus, stirpibus exceptis, 
quae a terra feracissima novo germine pro- 
creantur? Nisi forte scire vis jam turdos, 
qui hanc regionem, cui nomen dederunt, 


Tarraconensi, quaeque Petrochae nunc ex, 
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hieme complere solent, cibo deficiente, demi- 
grasse, quippe unedonis, oleastri, lentisci et 
myrti sponte passimque in saltu Cordubensi 
provenientium fruticum baccis, quarum jam 
tempestivitas effluxit, pascuntur; et apes, 
quae bruma conduntur, et perpetua multorum 
dierum quiete delitescunt, jam tempore invi- 
tante, thymoque et rore marino et ceterorum | 
generum herbis florentibus, novam feturam 
urgenter pabulatum prodire ; quarum soler- 
tiam curamque reipublicae, cui partita officia 
cupidissime ac mirabiliter impendunt, et 
cetera magna miracula, quae in parvo insecto 
Aristoteles ceterique rei rusticae auctores 
persequuntur, contemplari- me magnopere 
delectat. Nam hoc quoque jucundissimum 
spectaculum et hanc philosophandi occasio- 
nem nobis nostrum Marianum suppeditat. 
Cujus citrei varii generis, ceterasque frugi- 
feras arbores superioribus diebus excoluimus, 
vites putavimus, ablaqueavimus atque mergis 
propagavimus, fruticibus exstirpatis multa mi- 
tiorum arborum semina radicata suffecimus.’ 
On October 1 of the preceding year he had 
written equally enthusiastically (iii, 240), 
pratsing the jucundissimum murmur of his 
two streams. With fewer polysyllables, but 
most glowingly, in the middle of April 1554, 
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he writes to the Bishop of Cérdoba (iii, 293-8): 
“Non hac magnus aliquis fluvius praeterfluit. 
at fontes duo perennes aquadulcissima largiter 
manant, quorum alter citrearum omnis gene- 
ris opacam silvam sedibus et quasi gradibus, 
instar theatri, in montis latere distinctam 
rigat, aquis per euripos non sine jucundo 
murmure delabentibus, et subinde per oppor- 
tuna praecipitia majore strepitu gradatim 
desilientibus. Alter qui caelesti aqua ex 
montibus confluente augeri solet, imam val- 
lem interfluit, quae silvam, de qua dixi, et 
alios praeterea undique impendentes montes 
partim vitibus, ficis, olivis, cupressis, amyg- 
dalis pinisque et ilicibus, partim unedonibus, 
myrtis et lcntiscis ceterisque sponte nascenti- 
bus fruticibus vestitos excipit ; exigua quidem 
sed multis varii generis frugiferis arboribus, 
cydoneis, punicis, persicis, cerasis, pomis, 
pirisque consita; his adde prunas et nuces 
tum avellanas, tum etiam juglandes: alnos 
ad interfluentis rivi crepidinem sponte nascen- 
tes, et salices gallicas itemque vimineas et 
arundines praetereo . . . Quorum [his watch- 
dogs], partitis locis in villae agrique custodiam 
excubantium nocturni latratus, praesertim 
cum feram insequuntur, nobis interdum non 
minus grati sunt quam matutini lusciniarum 
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et reliquarum avicularum cantus jucundi, 
quae huc frequentissime confluere solitae, 
aures nostras tunc maxime certatim conci- 
nentes demulcent cum, lucente die, cubitu 
surgentes per tramites arboribus interjectos 
officio fungimur horariarum precum, dumque 
res divina, quam festis et tertio quoque die 
patrare quasi legitimum nobis est, paratur, 
inambulamus, aut cum de studio fessi ad 
easdem semitas animi relaxandi gratia incli- 
nato jam die remeamus, et opaca consec- 
tantes inter aquarum susurros et suavissimos 
odores qui ex arborum praesertim citrearum 
quas #avanjos patrio vocabulo nuncupamus, 
floribus afflantur, capita fontium et proximam 
piscinam invisimus, qua largioris superioris- 
que fontis aqua excepta colligitur, ut co- 
piosior inde per rivos deducta, commodius 
ablaqueatarum arborum radicibus infundatur, 
Atque hane quidem philosophandi vicissim- 
que honestissimis oblectamentis animum ab 
studiorum fatigatione recreandi facultatem 
nobis nostrum Marianum, hoc quidem verno 
tempore, suppeditat, nemini injuriam aut 
negotium facessentibus, nullius pacem soli- 
citantibus. Itaque Marianenses hi dies et 
cum mansuetioribus Musis consuetudo mihi 
tantopere placent ut libenter sim omnibus 
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omnes opes concessurus dum mihi salvo 
officio liceat hoc modo vivere. Quam vitam 
si quis morum tetricus magister et censor 
homine theologo parum dignam esse putat, 
Paulum audiat sic Romanos alloquentem: 
‘Regnum Dei non est esca neque potus sed 
Justitia et pax et gaudium in Spiritu Sancto.’ 
Non enim jucunde vivere turpe est sed) 
turpibus rebus delectari.’ 

(28) He refers several times to his ‘magnae 
occupationes’ in the first half of his life. 

(29) De Correctione Anni, § 15 (Opera, iv, 
172). 

(30) Documentos inéditos, t. ili, p. 366: 
“El Doctor Septlveda, coronista de S. M.: 
dos acemilas de repuesto y cuatro criados 
con librea azul, y dos pajes de librea negra 
en dos mulas y otro capellan en otra’ 
(Relacion del recibimiento que se hizo a Dona 
Maria, &c.). 

(31) In1557 he had recently been appointed 
Archpriest of Ledesma. According to Brucker 
he was ‘Salmanticae canonicatu auctus’ 
(confusion with his friend Neyla?). He is said 
with more probability to have been a preben- 
dary of Cérdoba. We know from his letter 
to Gaspar de Castro that he had ‘tribus sacer- 
dotiis cum animarum cura’ (Ofera, iii, 347). 
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(32) Ep. vii, 9 (Opera, iii, 352-4). 

(33) Andreas Schottus, followed by Nicolas 
Antonio, says 1572, at the age of 81;.so 
Mayans y Siscar, Vida de D. Antonio 
Agustin (Madrid, 1734), p. 25. According 
to Cerda y Rico the tombstone had ‘ Vix. 
an. Ixxxill. Ob. an. 1573” 3 according to Juan | 
Fernandez Franco (Sepulv. Of. iii, 398) it! 
had MDLXXINI (1574). Perhaps we may) 
accept 1572 and say that he was born in 
1490 and died in 1572 at the age of 81 (not, 
as Mayans, that he was born in 1491.) 

(34) D. CH. R. S. Jo. Genesivs Sepvl- 
veda qvi se ita gerere stvdebat vt ipsivs et 
mores probis plisq viris et doctrina scriptiq 
de theologia et phia historiarvmg libri doctis 
et aeqvis probarentvr, S.V.F. (See Ofera, 
1, PD; Xi, C, Cl.) 

(35) Don Luis de Avila y Ziitiga, Comen- 
tario de la guerra de Alemaija, Venezia, 
1548. Antonio says it was first published in 
Spain in 1546 and. translated into Latin 
(Antwerp, 1550). .Avila’s praises of the 
[Emperor contrast with the restraint of Sepul- 
veda, and. it was of Avila, not Septlveda, that 
the Emperor said that although his deeds 
did not equal those of Alexander he had a 
better chronicler. 
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(36) Pedro Mexia (+1551) scarcely did 
justice to his great talents in A7storia 
Imperial y Cesarea (Sevilla, 1545), which is 
also more fulsome than that of the severe 
Septlveda. As parerga he wrote Si/va de 
varia lecion (Sevilla, 1541) and D¢alogos 
Leruditos (Sevilla, 1547), which are now more 
often read than his history. 

(37) Of Diego de Neyla, the Flemish 
humanist Vasaeus, who knew him personally 
at Salamanca, says (ap. N. Ant. Bid. Nova, 
i, 502) that he was ‘Graece Latineque 
doctissimus’ and refers to his edition of the 
Brevtarium: ‘ita. venuste, ita erudite con- 
‘cinnavit ’. : 

(38) Fray Miguel de Medina, one of the 
Spanish theologians at the Council of Trent, 
wrote numerous treatises, including Ch77s¢7- 
ona Paraenesis (Venetia, 1554) and De /a ver- 
dadera y christiana humildad (Toledo, 1570). 

(39) Pedro Serrano (| 1577) published a 
commentary on the first book of Aristotle’s 
Ethics in 1556,and a commentary on Ezechiel. 

(40) Fray Luis de Caravajal, present at the 
Council of Trent, wrote in defence of the 
monks and against Erasmus and his amariu- 
lentiae. Septlveda speaks of him as a man of 
great learning. 
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(41) Luis de Lucena (1491-1552), doctor 
and humanist, is the author of De tuen- 
da, praesertim a peste, valetud:ne (Tolosae, 
1523). 

(42) Zurita’s Anales de la Corona de 
Aragon began to appear in 1562. They 
underwent much meticulous criticism at the 
hands of his friend Antonio Agustin, then 
Bishop of Lérida. For Sepilveda’s praise 
and criticism see Ofera, 1780, i, xcii, xciii. 
His 1560 Spanish letter to Philip II is printed 
in Documentos inéditos,t.viii (1846), pp. 560-5, 
that of 1549 in the same collcction, t. li. 

(43) In his letter to Cano and in £4. v, 
10 (Ofera, iii, 254). 

(44) ‘his periculosis temporibus’ (Z/. 
vii, 2), Letter to Dr. Pedro Serrano (Ofera, 
iii, 326). 

(45) Zp. iv, 7 (1552), Letter to Alfonso 
Guajardo (Ofera, iii, 206): ‘Nunc magno 
labore et impendio iter faciendum nobis est, 
et, cum perventum fuerit, frumentum et 
jumentorum pabulum, quod quieti solent in 
annum recondere, magnis impensis in diem 
quaeritandum ; et, quod omnes labores mo- 
lestiasque vincit, hospitium, ut jam sine 
pretio propter regiae familiae privilegium 
contingat, multis precibus a metatoribus 
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poscendum, convitiis efflagitandum, ad sum- 
mam fere non nisi post diuturnam pugnam 
vel extorquendum vel impetrandum.’ 

(46) Ibid., p. 207: ‘Nos in famulorum 
ministrorumque potestate sumus, in quos 
(paucis exceptis, si quis forte sincere amicus 
fidelisque servus Dei munere contingat) 
maxime convenit illud evangelicum, zzici 
hominis domestict ejus, qui furandi, diripiendi, 
fraudandi omnes occasiones quas apud vos 
uxoris, cuncta recondentis habentisque in sua 
potestate, cura et diligentia tollit, vigilanter 
captant’; Democrates, iii, § 21 (Opera, iv, 
304): ‘a sacerdotibus autem non solum 
fratres et sorores, sed horum etiam filii ceteri- 
que consanguinei tam incunctanter juvari se 
petunt ut non precari sed optimo suo jure 
postulare videantur; itaque velis, nolis, 
dandum est, opportune, importune flagi- 
tantibus, et rationem plerumque, si tuam 
indigentiam excuses, accepti et expensi re- 
poscentibus.’ Cf. Ofera, iii, 348, where he 
repeats the lament, about his own relations. 

(47) Letter to Alfonso Guajardo from 
Madrid (Ofera, iii, 201-10). 

(48) For Septlveda’s favourable view of 
monks see Opera, iv, 299-300, 214, 215. 

(49) See Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas 
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y Museos, Julio—Agosto de 1907, p. 284: 
Censuras del Dr. Balbas al libro de J. Ginés| 
de Septlveda, ‘Eticas de Aristételes’ (Z2- 
pedientes de Inguisicion, no. 27). 

(50) Cf. Opera, iv, 549: ‘Luciani fabellas, 
quarum cognitione Latini et theologi et philo- 
sophi sine ulla religionis aut morum jactura 
carere poterant’; iv, 573: ‘nec enim desunt 
homines non inurbani qui, tuis Co//oguiis 
perlectis, te cavillentur in eis potissimum 
Lucianum magistrum non solum scribendi, 
sed argumenti etiam genere imitari voluisse.’) 

(51) See Antafologia in Erasmum, §§ 9, 
18 (Opera, iv, 550, 555). Cf. Apzst. i) 43 
(Opera, iii, 106), letter to Alfonso de Valdés. 
The correspondence between Erasmus and 
Septlveda is printed in Ofera, ili, 77-97 
(Epistolae, 1-8). Of Septlveda Erasmus said 
in his Ciceronianus, sive de oplimo genere 
dicendi (Basileae, 1528): ‘Et Genesium qui 
nuper edito Romae libello praeclaram de se 
spem praebuit.’ An edition of the work 
appeared almost immediately in Spain: 
Dialogvs cvi titulus Ciceronianus (Compluti, 
1529). 

(52) See Opera, iii, 93 (Ep. i, 7) and 391: 
‘Mostrome el sefor Doctor Septilveia en 
Pozoblanco esta epistola original de Erasmo, 
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muchos afos ha, y era con poco margen 
arriba y en los lados y papel muy grueso y 
moreno, y escripta con pluma de cafia, y era 
mala letra, sin cerrar el papel ; y oferdidse el 
Doctor desta adicion, porque escribiéndolea él 
justo era mirar lo que escrebia.’. Septilveda 
seems to have been as particular as Antonio 
de Guevara, who says (E-fistolas Familiares, 
no. 10): ‘los renglones sean derechos, las 
letras justas, las razones apartadas, la letra 
buena, el papel limpio, la nema sutil, la] , 
plegadura igual y el sello claro.’ Cf. Z/. 5: 
‘las letras de vuestra mano escritas no sé 
para qué se cierran y menos para qué se 
sellan.’ 

(53) De rebus gestis Carolt V, lib. xv, § 31 
(Opera, i, 468): ‘Nam viventi Pontifices 
Maximi parcebant, non quod ejus mentem et 
scripta probarent, sed ne exagitatus ab ipsis 
palam descisceret ab Ecclesia Catholica et 
in castra Lutherana conjectus apertius Eccle- 
siae rationibus officeret, ut mihi Clemens 
Septimus indicavit, cum Az/apologia, quam 
dixi, perlecta, modestiam qua usus in Eras- 
mum fuissem commendaret.’ 

(54) Antapologia, § 9, 64 (Opera, iv, 549- 
50, 591). 

(55) Antapologia, § 8. 
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(56) Antapologia, § 32 (Opera, iv, 564). 

(57) Annotationes lacolt Lopidis Stunicze 
contra Evasmum Roterodamum, &c. (Com- 
pluti, 1520) ; id., Contra Erasmi Reterodami 
blasphemtas et impietates (Romae, 1522). 

(58) Epist. ii, 6. Letter to Alfonso de 
Valdés (Ofera, iii, 120): ‘propter nimium 
amorem quo tantopere prosequeris Erasmum 
tamque solicite studes ipsius gloriae ut in, 
aliena ejus causa plus paene tu quam ipse in 
sua laborare videaris.’ Cf. p. 122: ‘Eras- 
mum quasi numen par Dianae Minervaeque 
suspicis et ejus scripta dictataque velut ora- 
cula legis” ‘hoc qui te tantopere offendit 
libello” The text and Spanish translation 
of Septlveda’s letters to Alfonso de Valdés 
are given in the appendix of Fermin 
Caballero's Alonso y Juan de Valdés (Madrid, 
1875). 

(59) De rebus gestis Caroli V., lib. xv, §31 
(Opera, i, 467): ‘ Vir eloquentia et multarum 
rerum cognitione clarus, acri ingenio et co- 
pioso, argutoet supra quam credi potest festivo, 
cujus nomen diu, dum viveret, adeo fuit 
multorum vocibus celebratum ut homines 
nihil nisi de Erasmo loquerentur.’ Elsewhere 
Septlveda calls Erasmus the ‘light of our age’. 
For the admiration felt for Erasmus in Spain 
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in the first third of the sixteenth century cf. 
Caballero, of. cit., pp. 324 (‘nulla certe jam 
merces venalior in Hispania est quam Erasmi | 
opera’), 346, 374. 

(60) See Ofera, iii, 171-89. 

(61) Cf. Ofera, i, 16 (sep. pag.), Note to 
Brucker’s account of Septilveda: ‘Sepulveda 
autem, quod mireris, quam orbis detestabatur 
excusare probareque saevitiam ausus est (!)’; 
Rafael Altamira, Historta de Espaha y de 
la ctvilizactén espanola, t. iil, p. 233: 
‘Septlveda ... y otros partidarios de la 
servidumbre de los indios y aun de que se 
les cargara como fieras, caso de resistirse ;’ 
Fray E. Vacas Galindo, of. cit., p. lviii: 
‘era tanto mas cruel é impia la doctrina de 
Septlveda cuanto que Ja ensefaba con el 
objeto de justificar los robos, los asesinatos (!)’. 
Sepulveda says that the natives were used as 
beasts of burden Jefore subjection to Spain 
and protests against any such usage by 
Spaniards. 

(62) There is reason to suppose that it 
was never published before 1892. Various 
assertions that a few rare copies (of a Rome 
1550 edition) have survived seem to be 
without exception traceable to a confusion be- 
tween the book itself and Septilveda’s defence 
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of it: Apologia pro libro De justis bellis 
causts (Romae, 1550). In the De Orbe Novo 
(lib. i, § 13) Septilveda is probably referring 
to ¢wo books: ‘OQuae quanquam separatim 
dicato libello [i.e. the unpublished second 
Democrates| a nobis sunt pluribus verbis 
disputata’, and, twenty lines lower down, 
‘judices omnes magno consensu Regiam 
causam comprobarunt, quam noster libellus 
[i.e. the Apologia] Romae, cum Vicarii 
Pontificis Maximi et Magistri Sacri Palatii 
approbatione et publica eruditorum com- 
mendatione impressus tuebatur’. If so he 
was writing with unwonted obscurity (in 
order to conceal from posterity the fact that 
permission to print his book had been 
refused? That would be unlike his customary 
straightforwardness). The date here given 
for the Valladolid disputation, MDLI, must 
be a misprint for MDL. Nicolas Antonio, 
Bib. Nov. i, 703, says ‘editus est olim 
Romae paucis admodum exemplaribus pro- 
curante Antonio Augustino’, and he refers 
to the latter’s letter to Septlveda. The 
reference is to the correspondence between 
Agustin and Septlveda (Z/ist. v, 7 and 8, 
Opera, 1780, iii, 248-250; in the Cologne 
edition these letters are numbered 69 and 70). 
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Septlveda wrote (August 26, 1549) submitting 
his Ziéed/us to Agustin and asking ‘num li- 
bellus edendus esse videatur’; Agustin replies 
that it was excellent : ‘ Itaque libellum ipsum 
pluribus exemplis describi edique permisimus, 
te fortasse non invito, qui quamvis haec non eo 
animo scripseris ut in vulgus manarent, tamen 
comprimi ea abs te et abscondi oportuerat si 
non tedigna evolatura fuisse putaveras’, That 
was rather singular conduct, on the part of 
Agustin, but it would be unfair to suspect that 
he was not unwilling to circulate (at Rome) 
a work which might injure a rival, for Agustin, 
whose brother became Bishop of Huesca and 
whose sister was Duchess of Cardona, was 
marked out alike by industry, influence, and 
ability for early preferment. The /del/us in 
question seems certainly to have been the 
original Democrates alter, not the Apologia, 
but the words of Agustin do not imply a 
printed edition but merely circulation in 
manuscript. Mayans y Siscar, following Ni- 
colas Antonio and Andreas Schottus, infers 
that the original second Democrates was 
printed, although he had never succeeded in 
seeing a copy (Vida de D. Antonio Agustin, 
Arzobispo de Tarragona (Madrid, 1734, 
pp. 25-29). Cerd& y Rico, who, from two 
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MS. copies, published a summary and quota- 
tions of the real Democrates alter (‘libello 
omnium Sepulvedae famosissimo, quique tam- 
quam Eridis pomum rixas concitavit’: for 
its contents see Cerdaé y Rico in Septilveda, 
Opera, 1780, I. li-Ixv), declares that ‘ Sepul- 
vedae Dialogum nunquam typis commissum 
fuisse tam certum est quam quod certissi- 
mum’, and considers the Septlveda-Agustin 
correspondence to refer to the Apologia, 
although the fact that Agustin examined and 
approved the Afologia, printed at Rome in 
1550, is no proof of this. To the Apologia, 
perhaps, also refers the following prohibition : 
‘Que no passen a las Indias el libro del 
doctor Sepulveda sobre cosas tocantes a las 
Indias’ (Libro Primero de Provisiones, &c., 
Madrid, 1596, p. 230, ap. Pérez Pastor, 
Bibliografia Madrilema, i, 269). The De- 
mocrates alter in all probability circulated in 
manuscript in Italy in the autumn of 1549 as 
it had circulated in Spain in 1548 and 1549; 
a few months later Septlveda sent Agustin 
the second @de//us, the Apologia, which was 
orinted. It remained for that great scholar 
Menéndez y Pelayo to print the text of Demo- 
crates alter for the first time over three 
centuries after its author’s death. 
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(63) MJelchior’s Cant Epistola, § 18 (Sepul- 
veda, Of. ili, 34): ‘Et hinc illae lacrymae, 
haec illa est amarulentia, quae non modo 
meum sed hujus acacdemiae gravissimum 
judicium amaris salibus aspergis et petulanter 
rides ludisque in nos, homo non tam facetus 
quam ad scribendi licentiam liber.’ 

(64) Ibid., § 23: ‘Sed Hispani invidi et 
barbari non colunt nec celebrant viros 
doctrina praecellentes. Nimirum non belle 
quaedam faciunt duo, sufficit unus huic 
operi: si vis ut Joquar, ipse tace; quid enim 
Hispani in te decantando morentur, cum ipse 
laudum tuarum, ut de gallo gallina, ceu scite 
tradit Aristoteles, egregium agas tibicinem... 
At nos Hispani tui veremur ne, dum istorum 
laudibus accinis, ut corvo Aesopico, tibi caseus 
excidat.’ Cf. also Opera, iii, 253-4. 

(65) ‘Sepulveda... homo neque meo judicio 
imperitus et suo valde doctus, certe et elo- 
quendi arte clarus et a theologiae studio non 
abhorrens’ (De doc. theol., lib. xi, cap. 2). 
J. Brucker said of Septlveda: ‘laucem mere- 
tur ejus modestia’; and Cerda y Rico calls 
him ‘ vir modestissimus’. 

(66) Opera, ili, 40-70. 

(67) For instance in his treatise De Gloria, 
where he says that the Spanish are of all 
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men most eager for fame, and records some 
of their glorious deeds. 

(68) Ad Melchiorem Canum (Opera, ii, 68): 
‘Quo facto gentes innumerae Christianam 
pietatem acceperunt et quotidie accipiunt; de 
quarum sempiterna salute multo magis lae- 
tandum est ecclesiae quam dolendi de interitu 
eorum qui temporariam mortem, jam pridem 
scelere et impietate sua meritam oppetierunt, 
quamvis id factum fuerit per quorundam 
militum crudelitatem et avaritiam, quam liber 
meus maxime detestatur.’ For the text of the 
1539 decree forbidding the discussion of these 
matters at Salamanca see Fray Luis G. 
Alonso Getino, £7 Maestro Fr. francisco de 
Vitoria (Madrid, 1914), pp. 102-3. 

(69) Las Casas published this Valladolid 
dispute at Seville in 1552. His Srevissima 
Relacion de la Destruycion de las Indias was 
translated into Latin with the title Cvadedz- 
tates Hispanorum in Indis patratae, and 
French ( 7yrannies et cruantés, &c.). Hadno 
generous voices been raised in Spain, the 
legend of Spanish cruelty would not have 
spread through the world. Already in the 
sixteenth century it had become part of a 
Spaniard’s pride to think well and speak ill 
of his country, preferring to exaggerate his 
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own accusations rather than to be accused by 
a foreigner. Septilveda saw more clearly 
than Las Casas whither his extraordinary 
exaggerations would lead. He refers to him 
anonymously as ‘inimicus homo discordiarium 
quasi zizaniorum sator’ (Of. iii, 20), ‘nec tibi 
nec omnium cuiquam succenseo, uno excepto 
turbae omnis auctore et architecto, qui mili- 
tum Hispanorum crudelitatem et avaritiam 
in bello barbarico per summum artificium, 
quod unum dies et noctes meditatur, ex- 
aggerando’ &c. (iii,70. Second letter to Cano 
dated July 15, 1549); ‘versutia scilicet plus 
quam vulpina, scorpione nocentiorem’ (iii, 
306. Letter to Diego de Neyla, undated.) 

(70) Apologia, § 2 (Opera, iv, 330): ‘Ego 
igitur, ne te mea sententia, de qua quaeren- 
cum est, lateat, hos barbaros non possessioni- 
bus et facultatibus spoliandos esse dico, nec 
in servitutem redigendos, sed Christianorum 
imperio subjiciendos.’ 

(71) Epist. vi, 3 (Opera, iii, 287-8): 
‘Nam barbaros istos novi orbis, quos Indos 
vocamus, bonis spoliare et in servitutem re- 
digere jus non esse verum est... . Non ergo 
barbaros illos in servitutem abstrahendos esse 
dico sed in ditionem redigendos, non bonis 
spoliandos sed sine injuria conservandos.’ 
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(72) De rebus gestis Caroli V., lib. xxi, 
§§ 35, 36 (Opera, ii, 187-9) ; De Orbe Novo, 
lib. i, §§ 12, 13, 26 (Ofera, iii [sep. pag.], 
pps 12; 1314, 20,29) 

(73) De Regno et Regis Officio, lib. i, § 4 
(Opera, iv, 99). 

(74) ibid., p. too: ‘ Etenim equos, mulos, 
boves, asinos, oves, capras, arborum legumi- 
num, olerum multa genera ne fama quidem 
ante nostrorum adventum noverant, quarum 
rerum copia jam beneficio nostrorum homi- 
num abundant.’ He omits to mention 

the golden fleece 
That yearly stuffs old Philip’s treasury, 

but Septlveda’s idea of trade resembled that 
of Luis de Leon: it was to be confined to the 
strictly necessary: ‘Sed hae commoditates 
ad rerum necessariarum et utilium copiam 
referendae sunt,non ad mercaturam quaestus 
gratia cum aliis exercendam, ne avaritia mer- 
caturae, comes et pestis maxima civitatum ... 
civium animos invadat’ (Ofera, iv, 157). 

(75) Reverendi Patris F. Francisci de Vic- 
toria... Relectiones Theologicae XTI, 2 tom. 
Lugduni, MDLVII. The first volume con- 
tains the De Zudis prior and De Indis posterior, 
sive de jure belli. 

(76) Opera, iv, 146-8. 
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(77) Opera, iii, 264-9. 

(78) Ina long prefatory letter (§ 4) to Neyla 
he says of his history of Charles V: ‘Ego 
vero qui rerum hac memoria in Hispania et 
Italia gestarum et a me monumentis manda- 
tarum, multis gerendis interfui, aut prope 
aderam cum gererentur, fateor tamen me 
multo plura ab aliis audivisse ut illi, quos 
modo nominavi [Sallust, Livy, and other 
historians] ab aliis acceperunt; sed in ex-| 
quirenda veritate me ad summam diligentiam 
nihil mihi reliquum fecisse profiteor, et Im- 
peratoris et ducum epistolas de rebus gestis, 
quarum exempla mihi jussu Caroli suppedita- 
bantur, diligenter legebam ; nec modo duces 
ipsos ac legatos et proceres, qui in belli con- 
siliis solent adhiberi, de rebus omnibus, sed 
ipsum Carolum Caesarem de rebus per se 
gestis ab ipso percontabar, cum de his inter 
ceteros parum constabat ; quam mihi faculta- 
tem suppliciter petenti ipsius humanitas non 
denegabat, et sinceritate quadam paene reli- 
giosa, ut erat simplicis veritatis amantissimus, 
respondebat.’ Cf. also Ofera, iii, 311 (Letter 
to Cardinal Pole, Cordoba, October 1, 1555). 

(79) See the same letter to Neyla, § 2. 

(80) De rebus gestis Philippi II (Opera, 
iii, 58). 
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(81) Ibid., p. 59: ‘ Et dum haec proderemus 
anno Christi MDLXIV’. Cf. Ofera, i, p. xciii: 
‘Yo voy poco a poco escribiendo la Coronica 
del Rey Don Phelipe’ [Letter of 1563]. 

(82) Ofera, iii, 150 ad fin.: ‘Scito igitur... 
me illa studia graviora sacrarum litterarum ac 
philosophiae, quae ab ineunte aetate Graece 
atque Latine colui, non deseruisse ’ [ 1560, aet. 
70]; iil, 234: ‘litteras Graecas, quibus me 
a puero dedi’; ili, 13 [sep. pag.]: ‘Nam 
litteras humaniores sic a teneris annis Latine! 
et Graece colere coepi quam potui diligentis- 
sime’; iii, 310: ‘Alias enim hujus generis. 
scriptio [as official chronicler] hoc mihi 
gravior esse consuevit quo magis avocor a 
studiis doctrinarum in quibus orsus a puero 
consenui’, 

(83) Opera, iii, 227-34. 

(84) Cf. Opera, iii, 369, 373, 374, 383-5. 
‘Nec enim meus esse dum aliena interpretor 
nec in Aristotele exprimendo Ciceronianus 
magis quam Aristotelicus videri volo’ (ibid., 
p. 384) 

(85) Ofera, iii, 319: ‘Quae igitur objecisti, 
ea parum aut nihil videntur obstare quominus 
ethnici philosophi qui Deum esse et curam 
gerere rerum humanarum [Septilveda, I 
think, nowhere mentions Lucretius], praemium 
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et poenam pro cujusque merito retribuentem, 
credentes, recte ex naturae legibus vixerunt, 
salvi fuisse censeantur, quo in numero vel in 
primis fuisse Aristotelem non tam ex aliorum 
sermone quam ex ipsius scriptis licet existi- 
mare’. Cf. p. 324: ‘vir optimus et tempera- 
tissimus’; p. 325: ‘optimo et sapientissimo 
viro optimeque de mortalibus, praesertim 
nostri ordinis, merito’; p. 387: ‘certum ha- 
beo ut in reliquis philosophiae partibus sic in 
hac quaestione ceteros philosophos ab Aristo- 
tele prudentia, copia et gravitate longe fuisse 
superatos’. In Democrates, ii, § 11 (Opera, 
iv, 261), Plato and Aristotle are compared 
and the palm is given to the dvinum in- 
genium of the Stagirite, 

(86) Lpzist. vii, 3 (Ofera, iii, 331): ‘Cum 
Alexius Venegas, vir non solum humanioribus 
litteris in primis eruditus sed etiam in studio 
theologiae, Madritii apud me in colloquio 
familiari et eodem litterario, cui Honoratus Jo- 
annes, vir nobilis et doctissimus, aderat, id 
ipsum Aristoteli me quoque eadem ratione 
perstringens objecisset. Is enim, cum in 
Aristotelis mentionem incidissemus, me hu- 
jusmodi oratione compellarit: ‘Quid tu, 
inquit, qui Aristotelis praecepta velut Naturae 
ipsius oracula proferre soles, perstasne in 
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sententia ut Aristotelicam doctrinam, cum de 
virtutibus agitur et contrariis vitiis, maxime 
convenire putes cum Christiana philosophia?’ 
Cf. De Regno et Regis Officio, lib. i, § 1 
(Opera, iv, 97-8): ‘Cujus [Aristotelis] doc- 
trina in civili omnique morali facultate aut 
nihil aut perparum differt a Christiana philo- 
sophia’, 

(87) Opera, iii, 366; iv, 289. Plato, said 
Juan Huarte de San Juan, was called divine 
because the best part of his work was taken 
from Holy Scripture. 

(88) Ofera, ili, 305, Letter to Diego Fer- 
nandez, Professor of Greek at Salamanca : 
‘illa severitate, de qua legenti mihi risum 
movit locus epistolae tuae’. 

(89) Gonsalus, § xxxiv (Ofera, iv, 216): 
‘Simile facientes ut si quis esurientibus cibos 
salubres appetere concedat, palato etiam 
jucundos neget. Quod quid aliud est quam 
pugnam nobis indicere cum natura? Egocibos 
jucundi saporis in gulae irritamentum non 
exquiram, sed ad satisfaciendum naturae et 
salubres et gratos mihi dari pervelim. — Isti 
officiorum tetrici magistri, pietatis ac virtutum 
severi doctores, qui tam jejunos et aridos 


fines appetitioni nostrae praescribunt, quid 
cupiant ignoro.’ 


—— 
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(90) Democrates, lib. iii, § xv (Opera, iii, 
298): ‘Nec divitias igitur, ut de gloria dixi- 
mus, vel optare vel habere turpe ducendum 
est, nec rursus paupertatem fugere vitio- 
sum’. 

(91) In answer to the warning that no one 
had ever escaped unscathed from a contest 
jwith the Dominicans (‘neminem cum ea 
familia sine sua pernicie contendisse’), after 
pointing out that he was by no means con- 
tending with the whole Dominican Order 
(‘quasi vero mihi cum tota familia, quam 
veneror et suspicio, certamen fuerit et non cum 
paucissimis’), he adds: ‘quod tamen damnum 
hoc ego patientius fero quod memini semper- 
que meminero virorum sapientium judicio 
felicitatem, quae mortalibus potest in hac 
vita contingere, non tam ad publica negotia . 
et magnos honores, qui raro sine periculis et 
laboribus suscipiuntur, quam ad otium hone- 
stum referri, quod sit cum litteris et optimarum 
rerum contemplatione conjunctum et medio- 
critatem ubique optimo jure commendari. 
Itaque non sine magna causa Hesiodium [s7c] 
laudatur: edvat rAéov Hutov Tov ravts’. (Opera, 
ill, 306). 

(92) Cf. Opera, iv, 161: ‘Video quosdam 
astrologos diligenter et docte ac justis volumi- 
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nibus disseruisse’, and the passage about his) 
grand climacteric in his letters (Opera, iii, 
301, 303). Cf. Ofera, iv, 490, 491. 

(93) Cf. also ZPist. iv. 14, 

(94) Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, |. vi. 
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Rerum gestarum Aegidii Albornotii.. . 
libri tres (Bononiae). [ Opera, 1780, 
iv. 1-96. | 

De appetenda gloria dialogus qui inscri- 
bitur Gonsalus (Romae’, [iv. 185- 
220. | 

De fato et libero arbitrio libri tres 
(Romae). [iv. 468-541. | 

Alexandri Aphrodisii Commentaria. 
Lat. tr. (Romae). 

Ad Carolum V ... ut fac'a cum omnibus 
Christianis pace bellum suscipiat in| 
turcas Jo. Genesii Sepulvedae cohor- 
tatio (Bononiae). [iv. 358-74. ] 

De ritu nuptiarum ct dispensatione 
libri tres (Romae). [iv. 414-67. ] 
Antapologia in Erasmum Roteroda- 

mum (Parisiis). [iv. 542-91.] 

Aristotle, Meteororum, and De Ortu| 
et Interitu. Lat. tr. (Parisiis). 

De convenientia militaris disciplinae 
cum christiana religione dialogus qui 
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inscribitur Democrates (Romae). 
[iv. 221-328. ] 

(j) 1538. De ratione dicenditestimonium in causis 
occultorum criminum dialogus qui 
inscribitur Theophilus (Vallisoleti). 
[iv. 375-413. ] 

1541. Dialogo llamado Democrates. Span. 
tr. (Sevilla). 

(A) 1546 De Correctione Anni Mensiumque Ro- 
manorum (Venetiis). — [iv. 159-84. | 

(J) 1548. Aristotle, De Republica libri viii. Lat. 
tr. (Parisiis). 

(mm) 1550. Apologia pro libro de justis belli causis 
(Romae). [iv. 329-57. ] 

(7) 1557. Epistolarum libri vii (Salmanticae), 
{III. 1-300, sep. pag. | 

0) 1571. De Regnoet Regis Officio libri iii (Ier- 
dae). [iv. 97-158. ] 


IVorks not published in Seprilveda’s 
lifetime. 


(p) De rebus gestis Caroli V libri xxx. [Opera, 
1780, i. 1-468; ii. 1-544. | 

(q) De Orbe Novo libri vii. [iii. r-244, sep. pag.| 

(Y) De rebus gestis Philippi II libri iii. [iii. 
I-134, sep. pag. ] 

‘s) Democrates alter, Ed., with Span. tr., by M. 
Menéndez y Pelayo in Boletin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia (October, 1892). 
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Breviary, 10; holds Chair of Moral Philo- 
sophy at Rome, 10; becomes Chronicler to 
Charles V, 11; returns with the Emperor to 
Spain, 11-13 ; assistant tutor to Prince Philip, 
13; his retreat near Cérdoba, 13-18; works 
at reform of the Calendar, 18 ; goes to Badajoz, 
19; at Salamanca, 21; visits Charles V at 
Yuste, 20; contest with Las Casas at Valla- 
dolid, 20; his death, 21; his letters, 23-9; 
relations with Erasmus, 30-7, 84 ; controversy 
| with Las Casas, 38-9; with Cano, 39-44; his 
| views concerning the natives of the New 
| World, 44-9; as historian, 50-3; corre- 
sponds with El Pinciano, 37, 55 ; as humanist, 
54; his study of Aristotle, 56-7; view of 
Nature, 59; astrology, 59; tyranny, 59, 60; 
monarchy, 60 ; his moderate, reasonable spirit, 
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